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Memorabilia. 





dreaming that he was the future Editor, 
always associated ‘ Notes and Queries’ with 
the ‘Atheneum ’—both published by John 
C, Francis at Bream’s-buildings and to be 


found together on a shelf in the University | 


Coffee-house in the Tottenham-court-road, 
where in a cosy “ box” or pew one quaffed 
Pierian draughts with one’s tea and muffin. 
This is not an egotistic reminiscence, but a 
proud and grateful realization that our con- 
tributors fly the old ‘ Athenzeum ’ flag over its 
same old cargo. And who needs to be told 
what they respectively were? 


WE began vol. clxxxviii by saying that 

when we had read to the end of the 
first sentence of a certain review we knew 
that we were in contact with a mind we must 
respect. We are glad to have said that, for 
the same review (Mr. Henry Reed, in the 
New Statesman of 10 March) begins his dis- 
cussion of ‘ All Hallows’ Eve,’ “‘ Mr. Charles 
Williams is one of the most important writers 
of our time ”—which has long been very 
much our own view. He says that two of 
Charles Williams’s books, one on the Holy 
Spirit and the other on Dante (see clxxxv. 
179) are “creative and imaginative works 
of a very high order,” and with them he 
names as scarcely less excellent, a book on 
Witchcraft (see clxxxvii. 284). He finds his 
latest poem, “ to put it mildly, unreadable ” 
(but see at ante p. 109), and says of this 
novel (the last of seven, all of them 
“ thrillers ” and all theocentric) that “ it con- 
tains most of the faults a novel can contain 
-.. and yet emerges as ten times more inter- 
esting than most novels.” The faults, 





according to Mr. Reed, come from Mr. 
Williams’s having begun with a theme, then 
devised a plot to illustrate it, and, last, in- 
vented characters to carry out the plot. Mr. 
Reed supposes the theme to be witchcraft, 
we suppose it to be the conflict of good with 
evil, and rather than with any theme we sup- 
pose Mr. Williams to have begun by falling 
in love, at once with goodness and his good 
characters, whose goodness can only be ex- 
hibited in conflict. There are two, or to be 
more exact, two-and-a-half, evil characters 
in the book: one is an Antichrist who is a 
will-to-power, and, only so, evil. The other 
is a mere miseducated girl, actuated by petty 
spite. The third is called the mistress 
of the superman, but is merely his instru- 
ment. Ideas—ideas of innocence, helpless- 
ness, goodwill, self-worship, self-seeking, 
and envy—will by a sudden fusion and by a 
slow process become characters. Mr. Reed 
speaks of “dead characterization,” but he 
also says: “It is the profound and touching 
emotions that flow from time to time be- 
tween the characters rather than the charac- 
ters themselves that affect one.” For this 
novel, which is inner-worldly much more 
than outer-worldly, that is characterization 
enough,—but the characters also develop; in 
the end we know them fully. There are 
three girls in the book—two of them killed 
before the story begins—one of them ordin- 
arily good, one petty, and the third helpless; 
they develop, into sanctity, into vileness, 
into heroism. There is not much in any poet 
more wonderful than their interrelations. 
That sounds like an exaggeration, so we 
match it with what Mr. Reed says: “The 
author is so much more richly versed in 
humanity than most authors that their obser- 
vations °—and he might have said, their 
imaginative creations—‘seem adolescent 
compared with his.” 

For the purposes of this novel we have to 
believe that there is another world, another 
life, after this one, and within this one, and 
invading this one—a world where one’s 
inmost self, which either wishes to be good 
or wills to be evil, has its wish or its will— 
its wish increasingly or its will fully. We 
must grant Charles Williams what we grant 
Dante. If he, in his turn, has given us any- 
thing comparable to what Dante gives us, 
we shall judge other novels by his, and not 
his by other novels. And this is what he did 
give us in all his novels. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PRESTER JOHN. 
(See ante pp. 178, 204.) 


[NTERPOLATION E (thirteenth century), 
States that the Letter of Prester John 
was translated from Greek into Latin by 
Christian, Archbishop of Mainz, but there 
seems little to support this except the use of 
certain Greek words, such as Romeon, 
ierarcham, lechito, tigna (pegma?) (7), 
assidios (23) and archiprotopapaten (74), but 
the following phrase seems to settle the 
matter “te Graeculi tui Deum esse existi- 
mant” (4). It is doubtful if any Greek 
would have written that. Moreover Zarncke 
could find no trace of any Greek original, 
and passages from the Vulgate and the Latin 
version of the Alexander history are given 
word for word. The interpolations all seem 
to have been composed in Latin. Zarncke 
was of opinion that the Letter found little 
acceptance in Byzantium, but it seems to me 
probable that it originated in the East. 
Descriptions of Eastern marvels, the ori- 
ginals of which were certainly Greek, were 
already in existence (Langlois, 44), and the 
Venetian and Genoese settlements in the East 
must have been full of stories of monsters 
and strange creatures which would soon find 
their way to Europe. According to Odo of 
Rheims (Zarncke I, 845) the archbishop of 
India, who in 1122 related the story of the 
miracles performed at the shrine of the 
Apostle Thomas, was introduced to the 
Roman Curia by ambassadors from Byzan- 
tium. That story therefore came from the 
East and there was ample time for some 
member of the embassy—not necessarily a 
Greek—to concoct another story and intro- 
duce the mythical ruler himself. He might 
well have been encouraged by the fact that 
Pope Calixtus II swallowed the first story 
whole: he and the Curia, so it was reported, 
“cried out” for greater things. Zarncke I, 
846. 
However this may be all the material for 
a new book of marvels was at hand in Pliny, 
Solinus, Isidore of Seville, St. Augustine, 
the encyclopaedias of the Middle Ages, the 
Alexander stories, and the bestiaries and 











made use of the Arabian Nights (Sinbad’s 
Sixth Voyage) and to have been familiar 
with Rabbinical learning and tradition. Ip 
favour of the Letter’s eastern origin is the 
fact that the author was _ obviously 
acquainted with the Imperial Palace at Con- 
stantinople, and there is much in the Letter 
which would scarcely commend it to Rome, 
Indeed in his reply the Pope is concerned 
to reclaim Prester John from those articles 
in which he deviated from the true faith, 
The Pope points out that the Apostolic See 
was the true head and mistress of all who 
believed in Christ, and that no one could 
hope for salvation who did not follow the 
Catholic and Apostolic teaching. “Not 
every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
The attribution to Prester John of a kind of 
pseudo-divinity is strangely in contrast with 
the temperate, even lowly, tenor of the Papal 
letter, and Prester John’s claim that he 
called himself by the name of priest out of 
humility has in itself an arrogant note. He 
was so great and powerful and so far re- 
moved from human weaknesses that worldly 
dignities meant nothing to him. _ It seems 
clear that the Pope believed he was address- 
ing the author of the Letter. If it was a for- 
gery written in the -West the Pope could 
scarcely have been ignorant of the fact. 
But politically the Letter must have been 
a god-send to the Roman Curia, for the 
world was in turmoil. Alexander III had 
been engaged in a better struggle with Fred- 
erick Barbarossa from 1159 to 1177. In 
1166 the Emperor marched on Rome, 
stormed the Leonine city and procured the 
enthronement of an anti-pope called Paschal 
III. According to tradition Alexander fled 
to Venice in disguise and entered a monas- 
tery as a scullion. In 1177, by the treaty of 
Venice, Frederick recognised Alexander as 
the rightful Pope and in July 1177 knelt 
before him and kissed his feet. It is to be 
noted that the Pope’s letter to Prester John 
can be dated in Sept. 1177, so he did not 
lose much time. But although the quarrel 
with the Emperor had been composed, other 
troubles were afoot. At the time when 
Prester John’s Letter began to circulate— 
about 1165—the quarrel between Becket and 
Henry II was at its height and France — 
the Papacy were involved. The Secon 
Crusade had ended in dismal failure. The 


lapidaries. The author seems also to have | Normans were making trouble in Sicily, and 
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the Emperor Manuel was at war with 
Venice. To an outside observer it must have 
seemed as if the reign of anti-Christ had 
already commenced. 

Into this welter of political unrest there 
came suddenly, as if from heaven, a breath 
of hope. Here at least was something defin- 
ite—a ruler of vast power, without worldly 
ambition or desire of conquest, a Nestorian, 
it is true, but a Christian desirous of instruc- 
tion in the true faith, surrounded by a con- 
tented people who knew neither envy nor 
hate. Christians, Jews, Brahmins, Amazons, 
all lived together in peace and happiness. 


“There are no liars among us, nor is it pos- | 


sible for anyone to lie, for he who speaks a 
lie is forthwith regarded as dead: he is no 
more named among us or honoured ” (51). 
“Strangers and pilgrims enjoy our clemency. 
There are no poor among us. Thieves and 
robbers are not found in our land, nor has 
flattery or avarice any place there. There is 
no strife among us, but abundance of riches 
for all our people” (45-46). Only infidels 
were excluded from this Utopia, and behind 
all this happiness and peace was the promise 
of help against the enemies of the Cross of 
Christ. Small wonder that the good news 
spread far and wide. 

We know too little about the circulation 
of news at this time to say how soon the 
Letter became known, but the scribes in 
monasteries and convents must have had a 
busy and exciting time. A MS. of the 
twelfth century now in London (Harl. 3099) 
was copied by nuns in the Marienkloster at 
Arnstein on the Lahn and the nuns added 
their names—Gertrud, Sibilia and so on 
(Zarncke I, 878). Another copyist finding 
himself transported into a world of wonders 
tried to improve on his original. A monster 
carbuncle in Prester John’s second palace is 
described as “ adeo magnum, ut est magna 
amphora.” Looking out of his window at 
Zwiefalten in Swabia and seeing the familiar 
outline of the Bussen mountain, the copyist 
substituted “ut bussen” for the amphora. 
Zarncke I, 894. 

The printed editions of the fifteenth 
century would require a separate study 
which cannot be undertaken at present. 
The earliest have the title “ De ritu et mori- 
bus Indiorum ” (Hain 9429; Proctor, 386) 
and conclude “ Explicit epistola de Johanne, 
qui dicitur presbyter Indiae.” But the text 
Incorporates the tract ““De Adventu pat- 








riarchae Indorum” (see above 179) so that 
the identification of Patriarch with Prester is 
complete. Not that this was ever in doubt. 
A MS. of the twelfth century containing a 
report on the wonders of India by one 
Elyseus (printed by Zarncke II, 124) had 
made this clear almost as soon as the Letter 
was in circulation. In a recent catalogue A. 
Rosenthal of Oxford (No. 5, 1944, item 1909) 
records an edition of about 1482 printed at 
Strassburg by H. Knoblochtzer with fine 
woodcut border of foliage and animals and 
a large initial P which contains the figure of 
Prester John. 

The Letter with the interpolations soon 
passed into the hands of translators. Zarncke 
deals with a number of German translations, 
French translations are noted by Langlois. 
The earliest translation of all seems to be a 
twelfth century version in Anglo-Norman, 
discovered in 1890 by P. Meyer in the library 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps at Cheltenham (P. 
Meyer in Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits, 
Xxxiv, pt. I, 228. A. Hilka, “Die anglo- 
normannische Versversion des Briefes des 
Presbyters Johannes.” Zeitschrift fiir fran- 
zdsische Sprache und Litteratur, 1915, 100 
and Langlois, 53). It is interesting to note, as 
a sidelight on the methods of translators, 
that in a French translation “ en prose d’oil ” 
there is an addition to the text of the Letter 
(73) which speaks of the kings, dukes and 
counts serving at Prester John’s table. Here 
the translator adds “sans Jes Francois ki 
cascun jour siervent a nostre table,’ and 
continues with the statement that 2,000 
Frenchmen formed the Prester’s personal 
guard. It was the French who gave Prester 
John news of the Pope “our friend and 
brother in Jesus Christ,” and when a duke or 
a king or a count died without heirs, his 
lands were bestowed on a Frenchman. In a 
Latin MS. at Cambridge (which so far I have 
not seen) it would appear that the English 
take the place of the French, while Italians 
are substituted in the Italian versions. Lan- 
glois 68, note I. Zarncke in Berichte der 
Gessellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig 
(Phil. Hist. Classe) 1877, 151. This Cam- 
bridge MS. is specially interesting because, 
according to Zarncke (I, 890), it was from 
this MS. that the French and Italian versions 
were made, and four MSS. exist which are 
re-translations from these popular versions 
into Latin. What is even more singular is that 
this re-translated Latin textwas usedas a basis 
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for yet another popular translation, this time 
into Scots dialect. I hope later to pursue 
this matter further. For Italian translations, 
see Olschki, “ Il Prete Gianni,” Storia.Letter- 
aria, 1937, 194; Pio Raina, Le fonti dell’ 
Orlando furioso, 2nd ed., Florence, 1900, 
528, and Luisa A. Meregazzi, “ L’episodio 
del Prete Gianni nell’ Ugo d’Alvernia,” Studi 
Rom anzi, vol. xxvi (1935). There was also 
a Hebrew translation in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. A Neubauer, “ Where are the Ten 
Tribes?”, Jewish Q.R. I (1889) and Langlois, 
51. 
MALCOLM LETTs. 
(To be concluded.) 


FURTHER NOTES ON 
SOURCES FOR 
‘ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL.’ 


FOR nearly eighty years it has been recog- 
nised that “‘ Madagascar was a centre, 
around which much of [Defoe’s] genius, in 
fictitious writing, turns.”! And yet—partly 
because of the complexity of the subject, 
partly because students of Defoe have 
rarely made specialties of the history of 
piracy and of seafaring in the Indian Ocean 
—there has until recently been little serious 
investigation of Defoe’s interest in Mada- 
gascar and in the pirates who frequented it. 
Regarding his ‘Madagascar: or, Robert 
Drury’s Journal’ there have been ex cathedra 
expressions of opinion by many of his bio- 
graphers, from Lee to Wright and Trent and 
Dottin. But with few exceptions—such as 
the annotated editions by Captain Oliver and 
the Grandidiers—there was no extensive 
study of the ‘ Journal’ in print before 1939. 
In view of the significance of the ‘ Journal’ 
as Defoe’s most elaborate working up of his 
Madagascar materials, one welcomes Pro- 
fessor A. W. Secord’s article on ‘ Defoe and 
Robert Drury’s Journal,? with its emphasis 
on the existence of a man named Robert 
Drury and on the certainty that the ill-fated 
Degrave was not a phantom ship. But it is 
not clear that either fact calls for any change 
whatever in the interpretation of Defoe’s 
work of fiction. 


DEFOE’S 





1 William Lee, ‘ Daniel Defoe: His Life, and 
> Discovered Writings’ (London, 1869), i, 


2 The Journal of English and Germanic Philo- 
logy, xliv (1945), 66-73. 
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No one was ever more aware of these two 
well-known facts than was Defoe himself. 
His * History of the Pirates’ shows a minute 
knowledge of the movements of the survi- 
vors of the Degrave, and the ‘ Journal’ 
boldly challenges the incredulous to look up 
Robert Drury “at Old Tom’s. Coffee-house 
in Birchin-Lane.”’> So also Defoe’s North- 
amptonshire relatives have been found in‘ A 
Journal of the Plague Year,’ but the state- 
ment of Mr. G. A. Aitken fifty years ago 
does not need to be altered to-day; “ 
the facts, though curious, seem to suggest 
that Defoe made use, for purposes of local 
colouring, of names which were familiar to 
him,’ 

Professor Secord’s central argument is 
vitiated by his scepticism regarding two 
most important facts underlying ‘ Robert 
Drury’s Journal’: 

(i) That Defoe wrote “ Johnson’s” ‘ His- 
tory of the Pirates,” the notes for which were 
so obviously used again as the main single 
source for the ‘ Journal.’ 

(ii) That the ‘ History’ is what Defoe de- 
clared it to be® (and what Professor Edward 
Channing? and other modern historians have 
affirmed it to be), a trustworthy record of 
the essential facts about piracy, despite its air 
of romance. Defoe sometimes chose to 
entertain his readers rather than to inform 
them; and as a sixty-five-year-old journalist, 
with no academic chair and no subvention 
from a learned society, he sometimes made 
oversights or slips. But to expect at this 
date to ignore Defoe’s ‘ History’ in studying 
eighteenth century piracy is to expect better 
bread than can be baked from dough. 

Professor Secord prefers to rely on frag- 
ments which have come to light here and 
there, such as Deodati’s letter from Mauritius 
(which contains three errors of fact within 
nine words), scattered notes from the Public 
Record Office, and bits culled by Sir Richard 
Temple from letters written by East India 
traders. In a forthcoming study of the 


3 ‘Madagascar: or, Robert Drury’s Journal’ 
(London, 1729), p. 456. 

4 * Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe’ 
(London, 1895), ix, viii. 

5 Cf. Geoffrey Callender, ‘The Authorship of 
The History of the . . . Pirates (1724), Mariner's 
Mirror, xxvi (1940), 97-99. 

6*A General History of the Pirates’ (Fourth 
ed., London, 1726-1728 ?), Preface. 

7 ‘A History of the United States’ (New York, 
1926), ii, 280, note. 
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sources of the ‘ History,’ I shall point out 
how Defoe made use of most of the records 
which are accessible to us, together with 
many personal sources of information which 
are quite beyond our reach. 

For one example out of many: A recent 
and highly authoritative work on the African 
slave trade, issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
relies heavily on Captain Snelgrave’s *‘ New 
Account,’ John Atkins ‘ Voyage to Guinea,’ 
and letters from Sir Dalby Thomas (Gover- 
nor for the Royal African Company) which 
are preserved in the Public Record Office.® 
Snelgrave furnished material for Defoe’s 
‘History’ and in his ‘New Account’ he 
referred to it as an authority.2 Atkins was 
the most important single source of Defoe’s 
information for the ‘ History,’ and in his 
‘Voyage’ he made two references to it as 
authentic. Defoe’s acquaintance with Sir 
Dalby was extraordinarily close; they prob- 
ably collaborated on one tract, Defoe owed 
his first public employment to Thomas and 
served under him, Defoe dedicated his 
‘Essay upon Projects,’ to him and acknow- 
ledged his own deep indebtedness to their 
previous conversations, Defoe as propagan- 
dist for the Royal African Company must 
have had access for years to his letters and 
reports from Guinea, and Defoe’s ‘ History ’ 
showed intimate knowledge of Sir Dalby’s 
affairs in Africa. 

It is necessary that what Professor Chan- 
ning called “the groundwork of most 
modern accounts” shall continue to be 
based on what Sir Richard Temple himself 
called “this important contemporary auth- 
ority."22 With patience, we may sometimes 
catch Defoe out on minor details, and it is 
perfectly clear that some passages in the 
‘History’ are meant to be entertaining fic- 
tion; but to attempt any considerable correc- 
tion of Defoe by our own modern gleanings 
about pirates he knew and the primitive 


_8The Hon. H. A. Wyndham, ‘ The Atlantic and 
Slavery’ (Oxford, 1935), pp. 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 
M31 36. 4, 42, 43.55, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
, 230. 


. iS New Account of Guinea’ (London, 1734), 
va Voyage to Guinea’ (London, 1735), pp. 


i loc. cit. 


‘New Light on the Mysterious Tragedy of 
ie Worcester,” 1704-1705 * (London, 1930), p. 





Madagascar he understood so well is like 
using chance discoveries in tombs to teach 
Egyptian history to a man who lived among 
the Pharaohs, 

This failure to recognise the real nature of 
Detoe’s source material for the ‘Journal’ 
has led Professor Secord into a maze of 
errcneous suppositions, e.g. : 

1. That Defoe, who derived personal in- 
formation from so many men who knew 
Madagascar, must have drawn his first-hand 
information from Robert Drury (though 
Drury remains hardly more than a name, a 
shadowy man of whom we know even less 
than we do of his father and mother). It is 
said that Drury could throw a javelin and 
that he claimed to have visited Madagascar; 
but how little this is in comparison with 
what Defoe can be shown to have learned 
from other pirates! It is conceivable that 
Drury might have given Defoe information 
about Madagascar, if he really had any such 
information to give; but the most favourable 
verdict which the prosecution could hope for 
here would be the Scottish one of “ Not 
proven.” 

2. That Flacourt and Ogilby must have 
been direct primary sources for Defoe’s 
knowledge of Madagascar. Not only could 
Defoe have derived the same information in- 
directly through such works of reference as 
Atlas Geographus; his point of view is quite 
unlike that of Flacourt and of Ogilby. 

(a) They describe primarily the French 
settlements on the east coast, ignoring almost 
entirely the harbours of the English pirates 
on the west coast; Defoe lays his story 
almost exclusively on the southern extremity 
and the west coast. 

(b) They consistently give the principal 
French settlement its French name, Fort 
Dauphin; in all his related works (‘ Captain 
Singleton, ‘A Plan of the English Com- 
merce,’ ‘A General History of the Pirates,’ 
and ‘Robert Drury’s Journal’) Defoe speaks 
of it (as did British sailors like Captain Alex- 
ander Hamilton) as a harbour and not a 
French fort, and he calls it Port Dauphine 
(Dauphin, Dolphin). 

(c) Defoe’s description of the tenrec was 
not only unavailable elsewhere in print 
before the nineteenth century; it was dis- 
tinctly different from the account given by 
Ogilby. Of the thirty details mentioned by 
Defoe, only five occur in Ogilby, and all 
these show considerable differences, such as 
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the changed spelling of the name and the 
contradictory statement about the edibility of 
the flesh. Flacourt and Ogilby wrote of the 
same animal which was so amazingly- well 
described by Defoe, but they did not say the 
same things about it. So too Ptolemy’s 
Albion represents the same island which 
appears in Bartholomew’s Great Britain, but 
it could not possibly be considered the source 
of the later map. 

3. That Drury’s supposed friends Captain 
Mackett and Captain White were engaged in 
slave-trading on Madagascar, and therefore 
neither could have been “the partner of 
pirates.” Professor Secord suggests that the 
Royal African Company gave respectability 
to the Madagascar slave trade, and that the 
subsequent capture of Captain Mackett’s 
ship by pirates proves that he was an honour- 
able merchant. In 1698 a ship with slaves 
from the Madagascar pirates was captured 
by the New York pirates;!5 and the Company 
centred its operations on the Guinea Coast, 
and at no time even claimed any field east 
of the Cape of Good Hope.# 

The Abbé Rochon was too extreme in his 
assertion that the pirates alone introduced 
the slave trade in Madagascar,}5 but it is 
clear that no one could traffic there for 
slaves very long without dealing with pirates. 
The whole purpose of going so far out of 
the way to Madagascar, where the slaves 
were admittedly so inferior, was to carry on 
the enormously profitable trade with the 
pirates,’ to escape the restrictions of the 
licensed Company on the Guinea Coast, and 
to buy slaves at a small fraction of their cost 
when procured from the West African 
dealers. Defoe’s ‘ History’ tells how in one 
place two ships owned by Frederick Phillips 
of New York procured abundant provisions 
and their choice of 6,000 slaves for two or 
three barrels of powder and a few arms!7— 
this when slaves in Guinea cost perhaps £3 
a head and sold for £30 to £50 in Barba- 


13 Cc. B. Todd, ‘ The Story of the City of New 
York ’ (New York and London, 1890), p. 173. 

14 *‘ Cambridge Stk of the British Empire’ 
(Cambridge, 1940), 

15‘A Voyage es Madagascar 
Indies’ (trans. Joseph Trapp, London, 
166ff.) 

16 John Fiske, ‘ The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America’ (Boston and New York, 1900), ii, 
222-226; ‘Documents Relative to the Colonial 
History of the State of New York,’ iv, 532. 

17 ‘A General History of the Pirates,” ii, 265. 


and the East- 
1793, p. 








dos!!8_ Captain Burgess (the same pirate 
who was used by the Earl of Bellomont as 
a decoy in the attempt to lure Captain Kidd 
into harbour,!9 later the same ex-pirate who 
worked with Mackett and White in the slave 
trade2? and was promised a ship under 
Mackett for aiding the inexperienced Cap. 
tain Harvey?!) cleared £10,000 and 300 slot 
by one voyage to the pirates of Madagascar 
for his relative by marriage, the notorious 
trader with pirates, Frederick Phillips of New 
York.22 American historians tell of another 
vessel which cleared £30,000 by a single 
trip. 

There were only four ways of getting 
slaves from Madagascar when the Pirates 
were in force there. One might run in (as 
Woodes Rogers and Robert Knox did) and 
take a shipload under considerable peril; one 
might visit the pirate coast and attempt to 
do business in their midst (as the unfortunate 
captain of the Speaker hoped to do); one 
might deal directly with the pirates, as the 
captains of the Scottish African Company 
did to their great cost; or one might go into 
partnership with the pirates and “ slave” on 
a large scale, as Mackett and White and their 
consorts did. Mackett was later a captain 
for the East India Company—but that proves 
only that good officers were scarce and that 
—like Kidd, Burgess, and so many others— 
he did not always sail under a black flag. 

Even if we accepted the Drury story at its 
face value, there would be no room to doubt 
that the hero supposedly associated with 
pirates and the friends of pirates. His 
cousin, John Steel, was known in India as a 
pirate;24 the renegade Sam had been a pirate; 
Captain Drummond and Captain Stewart 
had offered to aid the pirates in taking a 
rival merchantman before they were them- 
selves marooned; John Purser had been an 
assistant to pirates; Lewis had sailed on a 
pirate vessel; Eglasse, Zachary, Nick, John 
Pro, and Thomas Collins had all been pirate 


18 Ibid., ii, 104; * A Plan p§ the English Com- 
merce (Blackwell ed.), p. 25 

19 *‘ Documents Relative ry ihe Colonial History 
of the State of New York,’ 815. 


20 *‘ Robert Drury’s joomel,” p. 437ff. 

21 * A General History of the Pirates,’ ii, 271. 
22 Ibid., ii, 266, 267. 

23 Todd, op. cit., p. 171. 

24 Col. John Biddulph, ‘The Pirates of Mala- 


bar’ (London, 1907). pp. 15-16. ‘ 
25 G. P. Insh, ‘ The Company of +: ee 
(London and New York, 1932), pp. 258-262 
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Burgess was one of the most notorious of | 
pirates, and had narrowly escaped hanging. 
Captain White, the friend of Burgess and 
Mackett and Harvey who is_ intimately 
acquainted with the Messalege country and 
secures slaves which the local chieftain cap- 
tures in war,2° is identical with Captain 
White, the friend of Burgess and Maggot and 
Harvey who was intimately acquainted with 
the Methelage country and secured slaves 
which the local chieftain captured in war.2? 
There are in all Defoe’s writings few 
books more closely related than ‘A Plan of 
the English Commerce,’ the second volume 
of ‘A General History of the Pirates,’ and 
‘Robert Drury’s Journal.’ Alli three (pub- 
lished in a littlke over a year, about March 
1728, to May 1729) were written so largely 
from the same notes that they have a great 
many overlappings of ideas and phrases. 
The ‘Plan’ is devoted to legitimate trade; 
the ‘History’ deals with piracy; the 
‘Journal’ presents a story of adventure in 
which the element of piracy is constantly 
implied but is kept in the background. One 
can expect to learn vastly more about the 
‘Journal’ by careful reading of Defoe’s 
related works than by any examination of 
the marriage licence of Robert Drury’s 
father and mother. 
JOHN ROBERT Moore. 
Bloomington, Indiana, 


Indiana = University, 


USA. 


% ‘Robert Drury’s Journal.’ pp. 431-451. 
‘A General History of the Pyrates,’ ii, 271, 
119-138. 








EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
JOSEPH SPENCE, 1739-1762. 


(See ante p. 252). 
Byfleet, Nr. Weybr. January 16 1754. 


My trees flourish much, and long to see 
you again, and this morning I am worth 16 
lambs for the season, and hope to have as 
many more, which will be pretty well for 
30 sheep, the number which I, or rather my 
grounds, have determined upon. Indeed, I 
have taken another little bargain of 12 or 13 
acres near the bridge, but that is dedicated 
chief to my horses, in order to keep my 
sand-walks the neater in my home-fields. . . 
The Captain!2 has rode out on a very poor 





@ Edward Rolle. 


mean-looking horse, whom he always loves 
to talk highly of (and sometimes has said 
that his neck is cloth’d with thunder). 


Byfleet, April 9 1755. 


I have been a long journey with the Cap- 
tain, and most of it in cold or wet weather, 
but I thought all the trouble overpaid in find- 
ing he had a good living!5 of near £230 a 
year, a very good house on which his pre- 
decessor, in his seven years, laid out £300 
in repairs—quite a wholesome situation, an 
excellent neighbourhood and _ well-condi- 
tioned parishioners. 


» Byfleet, May 9th 1755. 


I am a little angry with you for taking 
evergreens as banish’d out of our present 
taste of gardening. I believe there never was 
so many sold as at present. Clipt yews, in- 
deed, and shap’d evergreens are done with, 
but such as grow up naturally and unhurt 
by the sheers are the greatest enliveners of 
the winter (that is I fear with us for the 
greater part of the year). I have 800, I be- 
lieve in my own little spot here, and Gar- 
rick’s ground, too, is well furnish’d with 
them. This has been an excellent year with 
him, and the next, I hope, will clear all his 
expences of purchasing, building and orna- 
menting.14 

Byfleet, December 19 1755. 

I like Durham so well, that I should be 
glad to pass the half of every year there. 
Finkalo is one of the most romantic scenes 
imaginable. Dr. Louth,!5 foo, is my neigh- 
bour, and rector of Sedgefield, both together 
near £1,200 a year clear. Captain Rolle was 
married on 22 September, has a very good 
living, and a very good wife. If it is not 
too late for Mrs. Rolle!® to bring him two 
or three little Rollins, I think his happiness 
will be as near compleat as that of a mortal 
two-legged animal can well be. My Mother, 
that you are so kind as to enquire after, is 
remarkably well for one in her 86th year of 
their age. 

Byfleet, February 26 1756. 


About the last week in May I am to set 
out with Mr. Nicholas Herbert, for Suffolk. 
He has built a new house, and I am to be 


13 Berwick St. John, Wiltshire. 

14 Presumably the house he is said to have pur- 
chased at Hampton, in 1754. 

15 Robert Louth, afterwards Bishop of London. 

16 A daughter of Usher Eyre. 
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the disposer of the grounds round about it. 
Byfleet, January 17 1758. 


I have been two months at Kimbolton, 
making, or rather destroying, the Duke of 
Manchester’s garden. . . I am as truly pos- 
sess’d with gardening, as the swines of Gen- 
esareth were by the Devil. I have dined with 
Garrick and a mob of pets at Dodsley’s. 


Kimbolton, October 21 1758. 


I am not content only with gardening here. 
I long to be improving the Park and woods, 
which was defer’d till the heir to Kimbolton 
returns from his travels: he is at present at 
the Hague. 
May 3lst 1759. 


The Postmaster at Cobham plays the Devil 
with me. I desired your brother to add in 
his direction “ By the Weybridge Bag.” He 
gets them in spite of that. I therefore desire 
you to direct to me hitherto in the following 
form 

To The Revd. Mr. Spence, 

To be left at Mr. Keene’s, butcher at 
Weybridge, Surry. 
Byfleet, March 27 1760. 


As I like Bath of all the towns I have seen 
for a dwelling place, I am glad you are got 
there for two or three months. Never did 
I know a place so entirely alter’d. Thirty 
years ago it was a low and gloomy village, 
now it is a beautiful, varied, charming city. 


Edwinstowe, February 27 1762. 


I begin now to be quite of the household 
of my good patron,!’ and to attend him gen- 
erally at Oatlands, London and now on his 
rambles. He bought a considerable estate 
in this good county of Nottingham about a 
year ago. His new buildings in Clumber 
park are not yet fit to receive him, so he 
hired a house here (the same as the Duke of 
Norfolk took on his fine seat being burnt) 
in a most delightful country. We set out 
from the Exchequer [Westminster] after 
that terrible night which killed so many poor 
men and horses, but were snug and warm 
enough in my Lord’s post chaise. The 
Tuesday morning it snow’d much and the 
servants came in to Coldsworth cloathed in 
a complete suit of armour made of ice, so 
his Lordship took a chaise for them too 
there and they thaw’d and recover’d. 





17 Lord Lincoln 





Undated. 
You know I always was a mighty man 
for getting acquainted with authors. I have 
lately fallen flounce in with four new ones, 
the author of Pamela, the writer of 4 
comedy which is to appear the 13th of next 
month, a very pretty young ladysthat writes 
verses and old Colly Cibber.® Old Colly 
is himself a comedy, the comedy writer a 
very agreeable man (his piece one of the 
best that has ever appeared on our stage), 
Mr. Richardson is one of the most worthy- 

hearted men that ever I knew in my life. 


Undated.9 


Captain Rolle is very well, in Rome, and 
in a Palace very well furnished with English 
at present. In one floor is Mr. Walter and 
the Captain, in another Kit Golding with his 
young lords, Dartmouth and North, and in 
a third Ld. Chief Justice Lee’s son and one 
Mr. Fitzhugh. Young Russel, the painter, is 
their cicerone. For lords they are soon to 
have all the following: the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Essex, Ld. Tufton, Ld. Clarlemont 
from Naples, Ld. Bruce from Milan and 
Lord Tilney from Florence. 


Byfleet, undated. 


Don’t talk of bad weather like a grumbling 
Englishman as you are! The year here is in 
all its beauty. I am surrounded with night- 
ingales and have a goldfinch’s nest (a thing 
I always ardently wish’d for) in my little 
nursery-ground. 

October 27 1760. 


My journey and stay in Scotland was ex- 
treamly agreeable. My old friend Sr. 
Alexander Dick (formerly Dr. Cunningham) 
received me in a most friendly manner. 
Alexander is a most singular man for study- 
ing the improvement of his country. There 
is a Society of Gentlemen at Edinburgh who 
meet at set times for this purpose only. 
Turnpike roads were unknown in Scotland 
nine years ago. These gentlemen layd a map 
of the whole country before them, marked 
out lines of communication from the most 
considerable towns to the capital and to one 
another and made a fund of £30,000 and 
began at once with nine roads from Edin- 








18 Colley Cibber, actor and dramatist (1671-1757). 
19 The writer mentions having just received “ No. 
4 of The World, which might date the letter. 
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burgh, which are already brancht out into 
above thirty. 





A resident of Byfleet, who has undertaken 
considerable research regarding Joseph 
Spence’s associations with the district, con- 
siders that Lord Lincoln’s house, which 
Spence inhabited, was “ Where the ‘Clock 
House’ now stands (it may be the actual 
house).” The identification is based on the 
proximity of the Anchor Blue alehouse and 
the aspect of the views which Spence notes. 


P. D. Munpy. 





THE POWNOLL FAMILY AND 
CAPTAIN PHILEMON POWNOLL, R.N. 


THE first mentioned of this family, so far 

as I can discover, was the protestant 
divine Robert Pownoll, who it is said was 
born at Barwick, Somerset, and who in 
1570 was one of the six preachers at Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and from 1562 till 1571 
rector of Harbledown in the Hundred of 
Westbere, Kent, till his death, c. 8 June 
1571. He had several sons and the name 
and family occur up till 1709-10 in the 
county, 

Israel Pownoll’s name appears at Orgars- 
wike, New Romney, Kent, 8 Aug. 1577, 
and one of the same name of Somerset, 
Gent., matriculated at Broadgaters Hall, 14 
Nov. 1608, aged 16, B.A. 13 Feb. 1609/10. 
The direct ancestor of the branch of the 
family, Captain Philemon Pownoll, was 
descended from is Israel Pownoll of Hay- 
ling North, Hants, living there 1666, but 
deceased before 1680. The will of his 
widow, an abstract of which is here given 
as follows: Anne Pownoll of Hayling North 
County Southampton widow. Son Israel 
Pownoll, daughter Mary Curtice, All my 
grandchildren, Son Philemon Pownoll and 
his heirs for ever All my Barn, Orchard and 
16 acres of free land etc. in Tithing of 
Westhay in parish of Northwood within 
county aforesaid which I purchased of James 
Galloway etc. Daughter Anne Pownoll, 
daughter-in-law Phoebe Rutle. Daughter 
Anne Pownoll sole executrix under age. 
Cousin Christopher Neville of Chichester in 
Co. of Sussex. All my children under age, 
dated 17 April 1680. Codicil. My son 
Israel estate laying in the Tithing of North 
Stoke in parish of Hayling North late in the 





occupation of my mother Elizabeth Higgins. 
18 April 1680. Anne Pownoll, 23 Sept. 1680, 
Chancery. Anne Pownoll an infant by 
Christopher Neville, her best friend and 
guardian, and Philemon Pownoll, the com- 
plainant, and Israel Pownoll, defendant. 
Proved by Christopher Neville, Executor. 


The son, Philemon Pownoll, matriculated 
Queens College 10 July 1686, aged 17, stu- 
dent of Inner Temple. His brother, Israel 
Pownoll, master shipwright, of Plymouth, 
is described in a deed 1694 as being late of 
Portsmouth together with Judith, his wife, 
and John Heager and Bridget, his wife, and 
relates to lands in Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
and Isle of Hayling. In Brit. Museum 
add. MSS. 33052, fol. 5, time of Queen Anne 
11 year 3 April 1713, a patent is granted to 
our trusty and well beloved Israel Pownoll 
of Chatham in Co. Kent, by writ of Privy 
Seal and fol, 371, 33056 add. MS. gives 
observations on Mr. Pownoll’s engine and 
says near this time the Rt. Hon. the Lords 
of the Admiralty appointed him builder of 
H.M.’s yard at Plymouth, so far from the 
Medway (and it appears to have been a 
device for clearing the river of weeds, etc.). 
when he was taken ill and died, his children 
now living, Philemon and Israel Pownoll and 
one daughter, the wife of Mr. Jacob Pukse- 
ing. Administration was granted at Ply- 
mouth, December 1723, to son Philemon. 
This son was clerk of the cheque at Ply- 
mouth dockyard and died 23 Jan. 1762, 
and he and his wife are buried in Stoke 
Dameral Church, his will being dated 27 
Sept. 1758. He married Sarah, daughter of 
William Acworth, who was a brother of Sir 
Jacob Acworth, Knt., surveyor of the Navy, 
the marriage articles which are referred to 
in his will being dated 5 Nov. 1728. His 
wife died before 23 May, 1754. Her mother, 
Elizabeth Acworth, was a sister of Daniel 
Devert, Clerk of the Acts. Israel, the other 
son of Israel and Judith Pownoll, the mas- 
ter shipwright of Woolwich, and sometime 
of Chatham. He built at Woolwich in 1756, 
Royal George, 1758 Ripon, 1759 Mars, and 
1761 Blenheim. His wife, Mary, whose sur- 
name is not known, died 1774/5 at Stoke 
Dameral, administration being granted to 
her husband 22 April 1774/5. Israel’s will 
is dated 6 Feb. 1776 in which he describes 
himself as Israel Pownoll of Chatham in the 
County of Kent Esq., and master shipwright 
of H.M.’s dockyard and were proved at 
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London 8 May 1779, by the Rev. Israel 
Pownoll, clerk, the son, Judith Pownoll, 
spinster, the daughter of deceased, Daniel 
Launder and Alexander Roberts. Another 
daughter, Mary, spinster, of Stoke Dameral, 
died 1769, administration being granted to 
her father, 23 May 1769. The son Israel is 
described as being son of Israel Pownoll, 
Deptford, Kent, armiger, St. Mary Hall, 
matriculated 14 Dec. 1774, aged 24, B.A. 
1778. On 13 June 1844 administration of 
the goods, etc., left unadministered by the 
Rev. Israel Pownoll, clerk, and Judith 
Pownoll, spinster, etc., all deceased, to John 
Pollexfen Pownoll Wade Bastard, of Eaton 
Place, Pimlico, in said county of Middlesex, 
Esquire. He was the son of Edmund Pollex- 
fen Bastard who had married Jane, the only 
child of Captain Pownoll. Returning to 
Philemon Pownoll the elder brother of Israel 
and who married Sarah Acworth and by her 
had two sons and three daughters. Avice 
married 1 Oct. 1757 at Stoke Dameral Philip 
Justice, of the dockyard, Plymouth, Eliza- 
beth, a spinster, and Sarah married 1758 and 
died 8 Aug. 1783. Charles Proby, Capt., 
R.N., Commissioner of Chatham dockyard 
(see Earl Carysfort). The elder son, Jacob 
Acworth Pownoll, was clerk of the cheque 
at Woolwich, 1770/3. He married 31 Dec. 
1754 at Stoke Dameral, Mary, sister of 
William Stephens, M.D., of Plymouth. At 
the time of his death, he was storekeeper at 
Plymouth dockyard and is referred to as 
having been naval officer at Gibraltar. He 
died 12 Oct. 1791, and in his will desired to 
be buried in the north aisle of Stoke Dam- 
eral church with his ever honoured parents. 
He had three sons, Philemon Devert, Jacob 
Henry, and Edward, and five daughters: 
(1) Mary, married John Gennys, Esq., of 
Whiteleigh Hall, St. Budeaux, near Plymouth, 
and secondly, Captain Henry Collins, R.N., 
12 Feb. 1784, of East Stonehouse, Devon; (2) 
Sarah Pownoll, living 1817, a spinster; (3) 
Charlotte Avice married Lieut.-Col. Flight 
and was living 1817; (4) Christiana Sophia 
living 1817, married without her mother’s 
consent Captain Snowe, R.N.; (5) Catherine 
Beatrice Louisa, married by licence at Stoke 
Dameral 14 May 1787, Thomas Nash, Esq., 
of Berkeley Square, London, but was a 
widow in 1817. 

Philemon appears to have died before 
1817; he was baptised at Stoke Dameral 17 
March 1757. Jacob Henry died intestate c. 





1792, and Edward of East Stonehouse, 
Devon, Gentleman, Clerk of Survey, Wool. 
wich dockyard, and clerk of the cheque 16 
Sept. 1822, Sheerness. He was executor of 
his mother’s will 8 May 1820. His will, 
dated 14 April 1828, is as follows: Edward 
Pownoll of the parish of East Stonehouse 
Devon Gentleman I give and bequeath all 
and every my goods chattels household fur- 
niture and implements of household plate 
linen china glass and musical instruments 
books prints pictures liquors money and 
securities for money and other personal 
effects etc. etc. unto Margaret Frances 
Drake Maxwell now residing with me to her 
own absolute use apart from any husband 
of her the said Margaret Francis Drake 
Maxwell and entirely free from his control 
etc. and I appoint her the sole executrix 
dated 14 April 1828. Witnesses Charles 
Cobley Whiteford of Plymouth solicitor 
Peter Bayley of East Stonehouse. Proved 
at London 22 June 1829 by Margaret 
Frances Drake Maxwell (wife of Edward 
Maxwell), sole executrix, P.C.C. 375 Liver- 
pool, 

Captain Philemon Pownoll was born 
about 1730, the younger son of Philemon by 
Sarah, daughter of William Acworth, bap- 
tised at St. Margaret’s, Rochester, 5 April 
1674, and who married Elizabeth, sister of 
Daniel Devert, Clerk of the Acts, died and 
buried at Gillingham, Kent, 20 Dec. 1711. 
The Acworths, like the Pownolls, had been 
connected with the Navy for many years 
and were related by marriage to the Petts. 
Philemon Pownoll married at Gibraltar 
Jane, daughter of Lewis Arnold Majendie, 
of Exeter, 10 May 1762. On 17 May 1782 
when captain of the Favourite, he took the 
treasure ship Hermione off Cadiz, his share 
being £64,872 13s. 9d., altogether half a mil- 
lion passing to British hands at the time. In 
the life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth by 
Edward Osler, speaking of Lieut. Pellewe, 
as he then was, it states that in 1780 he 
joined the Apollo, commanded by his excel- 
lent friend and patron Capt. Pownoll, who 
was delighted to obtain once more the ser- 
vices of a follower whom he regarded with 
equal pride and affection. He, Pellewe was 
soon after deprived of this inestimable 
friend. On the morning of 15 June 1780 the 
Apollo, cruising in the North Sea in com- 
pany with other ships, was ordered away by 
the senior captain in pursuit of a cutter. 
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She had almost come up with the chase 
when the Stanilaus, French frigade, hove in 
sight and the Apollo left the cutter for a 
more equal opponent. She overtook and 
brought her to action at half-past twelve, 
engaging under a press of sail, for the enemy 
made every effort to escape to the neutral 
port of Ostend, not far distant. In an hour 
after the action commenced Capt. Pownoll 
was shot through the body. He said to his 
young friend, “ Pellewe I know you won't 
give His Majesty’s ship away,” and imme- 
diately died in his arms. A musket ball, 
which had struck Capt. Pownoll in a former 
action, was found after his death lodged 
among the muscles of the chest. The fol- 
lowing extract is from a draft of a letter 
which Pellewe intended to send the First 
Lord: “ Your Lordship will I hope pardon 
me for troubling you with the relation of 
private feelings. The loss of Captain 
Pownoll will be severely felt. The ship’s 
company have lost a father and a friend 
united; and that friend my only one on 
earth, Never, my Lord, was grief more 
poignant than we all feel for our adored 
commander. Mine is inexpressible. The 
friend who brought me up and pushed me 
through the Service is now no more. It was 
ever my study and will always be so t6 pur- 
sue his glorious footsteps, etc., etc.” 

Full length portraits of Captain Pownoll 
and his wife were painted by Reynolds and 
engravings of these were published many 
years ago by Graves, printseller, then of 
Cockspur Street. Jane, the sole issue of 
Capt. Pownoll, married Edmund Pollexfen 
Bastard, Esq., of Ketley, Devon, M.P. for 
Dartmouth 1787-1816. She died 7 March 
1822. The family of Pownoll and even the 
name as it was always spelt thus appears to 
have been extinct for many years. 


A. STEPHENS Dyer. 


A PARLIAMENT ROLL OF 1512. 
(See ante p. 248.) 
THE ROLL. 


BBOT off tewkysbery lord henry 
_Beley!: Gules a cross engrailed of four 
fusils gold in a border silver. Impaling, sable 





: eer Beoly, conf. 22.11.1509. * Monasticon, 











on a cheveron silver between three griffin’s 
heads rased silver three roundels azure and 
on a chief gold a cross formy fitchy between 
two false roundels gules. 

Pryor off Couentre lord?: Outlines of a 
border impaling a chief, as in previous 
shield; an error imperfectly erased. 

Thabbot off Waltham lord’: Silver ona 
cross engrailed sable five crosslets fitchy 
gold. Impaling, sable on a bend silver be- 
tween two eagles silver a chaplet between 
two scallop shells gules. 

Thabbot off Cycestre lord Joh: hawke- 
borne’ : Silver on acheveron gules three ram’s 
faces silver horns gold. Impaling, silver a 
mill cross sable between four pinks petals 
gules sepals vert and on a chief azure a mitre 
between two hawks gold. 

Thabbot of Saint John of Colchester 
lord’: Blank shield: 

Thabbot off Croyland®: Gules a cross 
paty gold in a border azure with nine cross- 
lets silver thereon. Impaling, blank. 

Thabbot off Schrobysbury lord Rychard 
lyo’: Blank shield. 

Thabbot off Selby lord®:* Sable three 
swans walking silver. Impaling, blank. 

Thabbot off bordeney lord’: Sable a 
crosier gold between two coronets in chief 
the staff passing through two rings the upper 
gold the lower silver. Impaling, blank. 

Thabbot of saint benett of hulme lorde!?: 
Blank shield. 

Thabbot of Thorney lorde™: Azure three 
crosiers two and one gold and in chief three 
crosslets fitchy also two and one gold. Im- 
paling, blank. 

Thabbot of hyde by wynchestre lorde!2: 
Blank shield. 

Thabbot off wynchecombe lorde4s: Blank 
shield. 


2 William Pollesworth, 1500-1516. III, 183. 

3 John Malyn, res. 1527. VI, 58. 

4 1504-22. VI 176. He took his name from the 
abbey manor of Hakebourne, now Hagbourne, 
Berks. 

5 William Sprowton, als Lyndsey d. 1517. IV, 


4. 
6 Richard Berdeney, d. 1512. II, 104; 
D.N.B.’ 


7 Richard Lye or Lys 1495-1512. III, 514. 

8 Robert Depyng. III. 496. 

9 William Marton 1507-34. I, 626. 

10 John Redinge 1510-30. III, 65. 

11 Richard Holbech 1484-1514. II, 596. 

12 Richard Hall 1488-1530. II, 596. 
ae Kyderminster 1488-1531. II, 299. 
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Thabbot off bello lorde!*: 

Thabbot of Reding lord: Azure three 
scallop shells gold. Impaling, blank. 

Thabbot off saint mary of yorke lord!®: 
Silver on a cross gules a roundel gold with 
a royal bust thereon silver. Impaling, blank. 

Thabbot off Ramsey lord!?: Gold on a 
bend azure three ram’s heads couped silver. 
Impaling, blank. 

Thabbot of Peterburgh lord'®: Gules two 
keys in saltire wards in chief between four 
crosslets fitchy gold. Impaling, blank. 

Thabbot of gloucester lord John Newton 
als Browne!®:; Gules two keys in saltire gold 
over a sword in pale hilt in base gold. (The 
field should be azure.) Impaling, silver on a 
cheveron gules between three swans azure a 
martlet and two sheaves gold. 

Thabbot of glastonbury lord29: Vert a 
cross silver the B.V.M. and Child in the 
quarter robed gold. Impaling, blank. 

Thabbot of saint Edmundbury lord Willim 
Buntyng”': Azure three coronets two and 
one gold. Impaling, silver a cheveron gules 
between three birds (buntings) azure. 

Thabbot of saint Austen of Canterbury 
lord22; Sable a cross silver. Impaling, sable 
a cheveron lozengy ermine and gules be- 
tween three mill irons silver and on a chief 
gold a greyhound and two cinquefoils sable. 

Thabbot of saint Albons lord®5: Azure a 
saltire gold. Impaling, gules on a bend gold 
between a lion and a ram rampant silver 
three eagles double headed gules. 

Thabbot of Westm’24: Azure on a chief 
indented gold a crosier and a mitre gules. 
Impaling, ermine a fesse between three rats 
gules. (These arms were drawn by Dingley, 
‘History from Marble,’ Camden Soc., 1868, 
p. 473, and Note p. 140, and by Gough, 
*Sepulchral Monuments,’ ii, pl. 21. They 
appear in the Islip Roll in the Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries, reproduced in ‘ Ves- 


Blank shield. 


tusta Monumenta IV,’ 16-20. There are 
copies in Islip church.) 
14 Laurence Champion. Ill, 236. 


1508- 1529. 
15 John Thorne 2nd. IV. 28. 
16 Edmund Thornton 1507-21. III, 539. 
on John Wardeboys als Lawrence 1507-39. II, 


18 Robert Kirton 1496-1528. I, 368. 
19 1510-14. I, 536. 
20 Richard Beere 1492-1520. I, 7. 


21 1511-1514. III, 115. 
22 John Hawkins 1511. I, 123. 
23 Thomas Ramryge 1492. II, 206 


24 John Islip 1500-1516. I, 277. ‘D.N.B.’ 





—., 


The bishops follow, each with a blank 
shield, and name-scroll written in Italian 
script in modern spelling. 

Thomas Skevington, Bishop of Bangor. 

Edward Vaughan, Bish: of St. Davids 
With him is a youth in an armorial cape: 
Quarterly azure and gules. 

John Peny, Bishop of Carlile. 

Robert Sherborne, Bish: of Chichester, 
With him another youth in armorial cape: 
Quarterly 1, Quarterly gold and gules; 2, 
Azure; 3, Barry gold and vert; 4, Gules; 5, 
Gold a pheon azure. 

James Stanley, B. of Ely, brother to the 
Earle of Darby. 

Miles Salley, Bish: of Landaff. 

Here is another person in a cape, quarterly 
azure and gules. 

John Fisher, Bish: of Rochester 

Richard Maio, Bish: of Hereford. 

Here is a herald in a tabard of the Royal 
Arms. 

Hugh Oldham, Bish: of Exeter. 

Hadrian de Castello, Bish: of Bath and 
Wells. 

David ap Evan, Bish: of St. Asaph. 

Geoffrey Blythe, Bish: of Coventry and 
Lichfield. 

Edmund Audeley, Bp. of Salisbury. 

Richard Nix, Bp. of Norwich. 

Silvester Gigles, Bp. of Worcester. 

William Smith, Bp. of Lincolne. 

Thomas Ruthall, Bp. of Durham. 

Here is a royal herald. 

Richard ffox, Bp. of Winchester. (His 
blank shield in an outlined Garter.) After 
him a cross bearer and mace bearer in scar- 
let robes. 

Richard fitz James, Bishop of London. 

After him a mace bearer followed by two 
tonsured persons whose scrolls and shields 
are blank. One has white surplice and 
almuce over a scarlet cassock, the other a 
scarlet robe with blue hood. 

William Warham, Archbish: of Canter- 
bury. Mace bearers walk on either side and 
behind, and a royal herald follows. 

The King follows the bishops, preceded by 
two lords in scarlet with furred capes, one, 
in scarlet mantle, ermine-lined, gold collar, 
blue stole, and ermine cape, bearing a sword 
erect, the other, in scarlet cape with four 
bars of fur, carrying a cap of crimson 
ermine-lined, on a gold staff. The scroll 
above the first has: 

Edward Stafford Duke of Buckingham. 
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The scroll above the other is blank. The 
shields of both have the unfinished arms of 
Buckingham in outline, viz., Quarterly 1, 
Quarterly in a border; 2, a bend; 3, a chev- 
eron; 4,a bend. Completed they would have 
shown Woodstock, Bohun of Hereford, Staf- 
ford, and Bohun of Northampton. (See 
‘Comp. Peer.’, ii, 390; De Walden, ‘ Ban- 
ners, p. 26). 

The King walks under a canopy of gold 
and azure checkers, embroidered with a red 
rose, the poles supported by four tonsured 
youths. He wears a purple robe with a blue 
mantle and long train carried by a train- 
bearer in scarlet robe, who is followed by a 
similar figure with a white staff. Their capes 
have four rows of fur. The King 
carries his sceptre and has a collar of roses 
and a flat cap of black velvet. After him 
walk the peers in order. Their names on the 
scrolls are in black-letter, like those of the 
abbots, with archaic spelling. 

The Marquis dorset Thomas Grey (Ed- 
mondson ii, 123; ‘Comp. Peer.’, iv, 419; 
Doyle, i, 621; De Walden ‘ Banners,’ p. 38, 
98). Quarterly of eight, in a blue garter, 
uninscribed : 

1, Barry silver and azure three roundels 
gules on the first bar. (Grey of Ruthyn; 
‘Comp. Peer.’, vi, 151). 

2.Gold a sleeve gules. (Hastings; ‘Comp. 
Peer.’, vi, 345). 

3. Barry of eight silver and azure an orle 
of martlets sable. (Valence; ‘Comp. Peer.’, 
vi, 347). 

4. Gules seven false lozenges conjoined 
gold. (Quenci for Ferrers of Groby; ‘Comp. 
Peer.’, v, 340). 

5. Azure a cinquefoil ermine. 
“Comp. Peer.’, i, 283). 

6. Silver a fesse and a quarter gules. (Wyd- 
ville; Dugd., ii, 230). 

1, Sable six molets silver. 
‘Comp. Peer.’, ii, 218). 

8.Sable a fret silver. (Harington; ‘Comp. 
Peer.’; vi, 314). A label ermine over the first 
three quarters. , 

Therle of Northuberland henry Algernon 
| percy (Edmondson, iii, 270; ‘ Comp. Peer.’, 
ix, 719; Doyle, ii, 654; De Walden ‘ Ban- 
ners,’ p. 50.) Quarterly of five, two in chief, 
three in base, in a blank Garter: 

1. Quarterly, gold a lion azure (Percy) and 
gules three luces rising silver (Lucy; ‘ Comp. 
Peer,’, viii, 254). 

2. Azure a fesse indented of five fusils 


(Astley; 


(Bonville; 





gold (Percy). 

3. Barry gold and vert a bend let gules 
(Poynings; Dugd. ii, 133). 

4. Gules three lions passant silver a bend- 
let azure over all. (Fitz Payn; ‘Comp. Peer.’, 
v, 448). 

5. Gold three piles azure. (Bryan; ‘Comp. 
Peer.’, ii, 361), 

The Erle of Surey, Thomas haward tre- 
zorer of England (‘Comp. Peer.’, ix, 612; 
Doyle, iii, 479; Hist. of Parlmt. i, 475; De 
Walden, ‘ Banners,’ p. 35; Edmondson, i, 2). 

Quarterly in a blank Garter: 

1. Gules a bend between six crosslets 
fitchy silver (Howard). 

2. England a label silver 
‘Comp. Peer.’, ix, 596). 

3. Checky gold and azure (Warenne). 

4. Gules a lion silver (Mowbray; ‘Comp. 
Peer.’, ix, 610). 

Therle of Shrewysbery george talbot 
steward of the kyngys house (Edmondson, ii, 
83; Doyle, iii, 313; De Walden, ‘ Banners,’ p. 
49; Dugdale, i, 325). 

Quarterly of six in a blank Garter: 

1. Azure a lion in a border gold (Belesme; 
Dugdale, i, 26). 

2. Gules a lion in a border engrailed gold 
(Talbot). 

3. Gules a saltire silver a martlet sable 
thereon (Neville, Lord Furnivalle). 

4. Silver a bend between six martlets gules. 
(Furnivalle; ‘Comp. Peer.’, v, 580). 

5. Gold a fret gules. (Verdon; Dugdale, i, 
474), 

6. Silver two lions passant gules. (Le 
Strange of Blackmere; Dugdale, i, 664). 

Therll of Essex henry bours’ (‘ Comp. 
Peer.’, v, 138). - 

Quarterly in a blank Garter: 

1. Silver a cross engrailed gules between 
four water skins sable. (Bourchier). 

2. Azure a bend silver cotised gold between 
six lions gold a crescent gules on the bend. 
(Bohun of Hereford; ‘Comp. Peer.’, vi, 476). 

3. Silver a fesse and a quarter gules (Wyd- 
ville; Dugdale, ii, 130). 

4. Gules billety gold (5, 4, 3 and 2) a fess 
silver. (Lovaine; ‘Comp. Peer.’, viii, 178). 

Therll of kent Richard Grey. (‘ Comp. 
Peer.’ vii, 168; Edmondson, i, 78). 

Quarterly in a blank Garter: 

1. and 4. Barry silver and azure three 
roundels gules on the uppermost bar. (Grey 
of Ruthyn). 


(Brotherton; 











2 and 3. Hastings quartering Valence. 
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(‘Comp. Peer.’ vi, 347). 

Therll of derby Thomas Stanley. (Edmond- 
son, ii, 87; ‘Comp. Peer.’ iv, 208; Doyle, i, 
554; De Walden ‘ Banners,’ 252). 

Quarterly : ; 

1. Silver on a bend azure bucks’ faces 
in outline. (Stanley) quartering gold on a 
chief indented azure three roundels in out- 
line. (Lathom). 

2 and 3. Kingdcm of Man. 

4. Le Strange of Knokyn, and Wydville 
quarterly. (Dugdale i, 664). 

In pretence, azure a lion silver. (Mon- 
hault). 

Therll of Wiltshir henry Stafford. (Doyle 
iii, 678; De Walden ‘ Banners,’ p. 26, 101.) 

Quarterly in a blank Garter: 

1. France and England quarterly in a 
border silver. (Woodstock, ‘Comp. Peer.’, 
v, 719). 

2. Bohun of Hereford. 

3. Stafford. (Dugdale, i, 157.) 

4. Bohun of Northampton, with three 
molets gules on the bend. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
IV. 1845-1847. 


THE third volume of Lockhart’s letters to 

Croker in the William L. Clements 
Library at the University of Michigan con- 
tains 193 letters, extending from 15 Jan. 
1845, to. the end of 1847.. After the turbu- 
lent communications of 1838-1844, this 
period of three years 1845-1847 seems a sort 
of Indian summer. Whereas the earlier 
period contains constant references to the 
writer’s ill-health, this period contains rela- 
tively few. A man of fifty has a perfect right 
to occasional colds. On 28 April 1845, 
Lockhart writes: 

I am greatly thankful for your exertions about 
OBrien & especially as I am aware that you have 
been like myself suffering severely under the reign 
of the East wind. It flies at lower game in my 
case but wt very distressing efficacy. Since the 
wind changed however I feel much relieved & I 
will hope it is so w you. I called at Bath house 
yesterday afternoon & Miladi read part of your 
Saturd{a]ys note. I fancy it will be better for OB 
to take time & not push for this No. I have 
plenty of things ready & having been unwell for a 





es 


long while I wish much to go down & repose my. 
self in Scotland for a couple of months of the early 
summer—the only quiet time there now. I was 
thinking I cd get away early in June—by makin 
up the bulk of the No. & leaving you to conclude 
it which cd be done equally well without my pre. 
sence—or existence. But if the West wind holds 
& I get better, I may alter these plans somewhat. 


_ To quote only part of a letter is always 
likely to give a wrong perspective: certainly 
the indifference expressed towards the Quar- 
terly Review is quite unusual for this time. 
Not quite two years later, on 19 Dec. 1846, 
Lockhart mentions his health more gener- 
ally: 

Dr. ‘Ferguson was alarmed about my settled 
rheum & he suspected some excrescence within the 
nose. I went today to Sir B Brodie who after all 
sorts of prying & poking pronounced this a vain 
alarm but per contra turned physician—said there 
was something much amiss in the lower regions & 
in short ordered mercury largely to begin & no 
Scotch journeys this Xmas. Thus I think myself 
likely to be laid up for some weeks in a salivating 
state, I thought a malady that intermitted so often 
for days, even for weeks, cd hardly arise frm a 
fixed wart but F. almost persuaded me; & I feel 
rather relieved. Moreover I think Brodie (between 
ourselves) the best physician as well as surgeon in 
England. Basta. 


Whereas at the beginning of 1842 we 
found Lockhart seriously considering quit- 
ting the editorship of the Quarterly, we find 
him in 1845, 1846, 1847 engaged with ardour 
and without any trace of bile in making his 
periodical as perfect as he can. Samuel 
Smiles has pointed out his skill as an editor 
in a passage dealing with the period about 
1840 (‘A Publisher and His Friends’ (1891), 
2, 448): 


Notwithstanding the vehemence of party spirit 
during the Reform Bill era, the Quarterly Review 
held iis position as one of the higher organs of 
criticism. From 9,000 to 10,000 copies were circu- 
lated quarterly. Though some of the old contribu- 
tors died, or disappeared, new and sometimes better 
ones came to the assistance of the Quarterly. The 
work was admirably edited. Lockhart had the 
knack of greatly improving the article submitted 
to him. By his knowledge of language, and mas- 
tery of English style, he added grace and point 
to even the best-written papers, and by a few 
touches he would develop a half-expressed: thought, 
and give life and spirit to the solid sense of a 
heavy article. He did this, too, without unneces- 
sary curtainment, so as not to offend, but even 
to gratify the authors of the-paper. He was also most 
punctual in his correspondence with the contribu- 
tors; nor was he less prompt in the publication 
of the successive numbers of the Quarterly at the 
appointed periods. . . 


Whereas, again, in the preceding period 
Lockhart felt a revolution in England im- 
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minent, he now shows confidence in the 
country despite the defection of Peel and the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. It is curious, 
ineed, to contract Lockhart’s calm both in 
May 1832, when England may actually have 
been on the brink of revolution,! and in the 
fall of 1835 when Peel and Wellington ex- 

ted civil war,2 with his worry in 1842 
when he himself was fully prepared for a 
social upheaval. In 1845-1847 he has re- 
gained his earlier tranquility. On the per- 
sonal side, finally, whereas the death of 
Letitia Mildmay had darkened his life in 
1844, the happy marriage of Charlotte Lock- 
hart gave him joy even though the period 
under consideration is clouded by the death 
of his brother-in-law, Sir Walter Scott, and 
by the growing worry as to his son Walter 
Lockhart’s career. Since 1843 Lockhart’s 
income, it may be worth noting, was close 
to £1,900. He informs Croker on 1 Nov. 
1851, “ By editing the Q R and writing for 
it Lusualy got fully £1,500—& the Duchy [of 
Lancaster] is £400 per ann.” ; 

Conveniently, once more, we may consider 
the letters under the three general heads of 
(1) the Literary; (2) the Political, and (3) the 
Personal. The second has far more impor- 
tance than either the first or third: indeed 
these letters of 1845-1847 give a vivid picture 
of the collapse of the Tory party upon the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 


1. THE LITERARY. 
Lockhart encourages Croker from Lanark- 


shire on 29 July 1846: © 

J Murray is I suppose in town & possibly he 
may be able to supply you with some fool, or w 
some meritorious obscure in the literary line—but 
here I can’t help you to either. 


After a fairly extended discussion of 
Henry Brougham, I shall arrange the various 
allusions to the “‘ meritorious obscure in the 
literary line,” as well as to the more impor- 
tant literary figures, chronologically, be the 


1See Graham Wallas’s ‘The Life of Francis 
Place’ (1925), pp. 295 ff. 

2 On 30 Sept. 1835, Croker informs Lord Hert- 
ford: “Peel is at last thoroughly—I will not say 
frightened—but convinced that the Revolution is 
inevitable, and talks of resistance.’”’ On 26 Oct. 
1835, the Duke of Wellington wrotes Croker: “ I 
am not surprised that Sir Robert Peel should be 
alarmed. All that I hope for is, that the change 
in the position of the country may be gradual, that 
it may be effected without civil war, and may 
Occasion as little sudden destruction of individual 
imerests and property as possible.”: L. J. Jennings, 
The Croker Papers ’ (1885), 2, 282, 284. 








excerpts long or short. These allusions are 
chosen, naturally, for their intrinsic interest 
and also occasionally—as in the three letters 
concerning Outram’s book and General 
Nott’s letters in August 1846—to illustrate 
Lockhart’s problems and abilities, as an 
editor. 
Henry Brougham. 


Lord Brougham’s intimacy with Croker, 
Lockhart and the Quarterly increases rather 
than diminishes in the period 1845-1847. 
Brougham’s contributions to the periodical 
receive mention. Thus on 6 Feb. 1845, 
Lockhart writes Croker: 


I will send you tomo[rro}w the Law Review No. 
Il. Lord Broughams article on Eldon [Lord Eldon 
and Lord Stowell, Quarterly Review, vol. 75, pp. 
32-54] has some matter which you may wish to see 
in reference to Malmesbury — I mean the parts 
about Addington Canning Pitt. 


On 17 March of the same year he writes: 


Thanks again for your kind attention as_ to 
Brougham. He has sent 2 papers — one on Miss 
Barry’s book & and this political one. Both are w 
Clowes [printer of the Quarterly Review|]—this 
much was due at all events—& both have at least 
one merit, they are very short. The Barry seemed 
to me very trifling—little more than a puff—but 
I did not see the whole. Of the other I read 
nothing. Nous verrons, 


On 11 March he had written: 


Just as I am dressing for dinner behold J. 
Murray. About 10 days ago Brougham proposed 
a paper—to which I alluded—on an_indiffferen)t 
subject. J. M. went today w some books about 
that & found my lord urgent that that shd lie over 
and he do now—instanter—a paper agst Campbell 
& other Whigs for parliamentary obliquities to- 
wards Lyndhurst. 

Being obliged to say something now I have 
written to B that I can’t accept even from him a 
political article which shall not have been approved 
by you who have so long done the regular poli- 
ticks in Q. R. If he sticks to abuse of Campbell 
& so forth I daresay we are in no risk of disagree- 
ing. But I really hope you will think I made the 
proper answer. 


On 19 March he writes, “ I have done what 
you wished as to Lord B— & am hopeful he 
will see the propriety of our alterations. He 
will have a revise in a few hours.” On 27 
March he writes again: 


I hope the ‘‘ Whig Tactics” will not damage 
the Q. R. as finally arranged & I think it must 
serve rather than damage the govt in the opinion 
of the squier. But now I regret that the subject 
was not treated wholfl]y by you! B. who speaks 
so well is surely a weak clumsy writer. I am read- 
mg his new vol. ‘Men of Letters of the time 
of George III” & feel that it will be very difficult 
to review it—as he expects—for he has sent it half 
in proof sheets—so as to please him & yet not 
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compromise oneself. The Life of his relative 
Robertson is curious—from private materials now 
first used—but I can see nothing to admire in the 
style even of that & there seems no novelty in 
such of the other chapters as I can read w interest 
—the Chemists &c not much attracting me. You 
will no doubt read the volume soon, & let me 
known your real opinion. We must please him 
if we can3 & surely you cd suggest some subject 
on which he might give us an useful paper if he 
wd but take a little time, His 2 attempts in this 
No are very poor. I hope he may escape sus- 
picion in both. 


‘Lives of men of letters and science, who 
flourished in the time of George III,’: by 
Henry, Lord Brougham, was published in 
two volumes in 1845-1846. The life of Vol- 
taire appears in the first volume, pp. 1-142. 
In an undated letter of vol. vi Lockhart 
refers to this biography in some detail: 


B’s life of Voltaire shews clearly that he has 
read very little about Voltaire or remembered not 
at all what books have recorded of most import- 
ance on the subject. Even I can see this—what 
skimble skamble stuff the thing will seem to you. 

I can hardly suppose that he did not ascribe 
the late Malmesbury article to you—but if he did, 
his letter is a queer puzzle 

I have heard nothing of Oregon frm him—he 
must be studying a speech for the H of Lords. 
I found lately in a medical Book ‘“ mad brains 
are the hardest to tire.” 

He has forced the proofs of his new volume on 
me & I must put together a little notice of it w 
some extracts but it will be impossible to do in 
“existing circumstances”’ anything like a review 
of the book. The only good thing in it is the 
Life of Principal Robertson — his mother’s uncle 
and as you like dates I'll give you a couple frm 
the Parish register of the Cowgate Edinr:—I take 
them from a copy of Chambers’ Traditions of 
Edint annotated for me by the author. 

“H_ B’s father & mother were married 25th 
May & himself born 19th September ”—tulit pro- 
geniem viliosiorem, if all tales be true— 

In Mad. de Graffigny Voltaire & Emilie are re- 
presented as always talking in English when they 
wished her not to understand them. Perhaps a few 
coarse words might be enough for this. I suppose 
however V. must have talked English when in 
company with Pope, & Windham’s authority who 
says that Pope excelled V. in wit on that occasion 
was specially unfair not to add—if it were true— 
that the Frenchman had imperfect use of Popes 
mother tongue. 


In two letters of April 1845, he again 
refers to the life of Voltaire, showing his 
own solid knowledge in comparison with 
Brougham’s superficial brilliancy. The letter 
of 9 April runs: 

Brougham I see thinks he [Voltaire] made his 


31 July, 1845: ‘H B has written in great con- 
tentment with the Q. R. on his Lives. This is very 
goodnatured of H. B.” 





chief capital by mercantile speculation while living 
here in a London merchants house at Wandsworth 
The time he spent here must in this case have 
been wonderfully well spent. To me the whole 
thing seems as mysterious as ever. 

Brougham attempts to vindicate the purity of 

the liaison w the Megere of Cirey on the ground 
that French adulterers never blazoned their con: 
nections in the style of Voltaire & this lady. Can 
he have read Mad de Graffigny or Grimm—or is 
he joking with a long face? I suppose he is the 
first that ever doubted on the subject, if he does 
doubt. 
_ He has sent me a curious bunch of MS letters 
from D. Hume to a Dr Clephane a physician of 
London. They are full of infidelity & (what I had 
not expected) often indecent. 


The letter of 13 April runs: 

I have been looking into Condorcet’s Life of 
Voltaire & find that B. has relied on that much 
weaker work everywhere. I do not believe he had 
any better authority before him when he wrote his 
essay—he has pillaged it impudently & apparently 
never looked into either Grimm or any one of the 
Memoirs of the Encyclopedistes. 

Equal pessimism appears in a letter of 29 
July: 

Ld B. says he has asked yuu for your suggestions 
as to Lady Hf[ester]. S[tanhopel, & I hope you 
will give them freely. It is evident he has read 
nothing of the Q. R. & this is the grand difficulty 
about his becoming a valuable aid therein. If 
he wd but indoctrinate himself with your articles 
& then set to work he might do us very great 
service. As it is I all but despair. 

Did Mahon ever shew you the beautifil love 
letter addressed to Lady H. S. by Sir J. Moore at 
the commencement of his retreat at Corunna ? Not 
a word of love—but a most tender and heroic 
epistle !_ I think the last words are “If we suc 
ceed I shall soon see you—if we fail, it will be 
better that I remain in this country.” 

Occasionally Lockhart finds a good word 
for his associate: “I trust when you get 
H B on small debts again [see the Quarterly 
Review, December 1845( 77, 215-220], you 
may be able to have it read by some well 
advised legal friend. He is always good- 
natured & will readily adopt whatever is 
finally thought most prudent,” he writes of 
Brougham to Croker on 13 Sept. 1845. 
Brougham’s article on Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, it may be noted, took almost two years 
for completion, for Lockhart informs 
Croker on 15 March 1847: “ Brougham re- 
viewed Lady H Stanhope’s letters & I did 
the articles on Twiss & Chesterfield.” Two 
more references to Lord Campbell may be 
given. The first occurs in a letter of 3 Oct. 
1845: 

I am reading “ Jack Campbell's” (as H. B. 
calls him) Lives of the Chancellors—& think it an 
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t book.’ Few ever surprised me more. It 
aon elaborate in research & very well written 
indeed. H. B. will be surprised too—& perhaps 
not over pleased. 

The second occurs in a letter of 8 April 

a ll told h 
id I tell you that Lord Campbell told me he 
Rte the proofs of Broughams Life of Smith 
& that H B is all for Peels corn reform 2? 1 stared 
a little—but plain John added ‘ don’t be too sure 
vet—it was only a proof.’ H B abusing Camp- 
bell as he has done in the Herald & then sending 

for him to read his sheets, is quite in character. 

ALAN LANG STROUT. 

(To be continued.) 


[NTRACED QUOTATIONS IN ETHER- 
EGE.—* Next to the coming to a good 
understanding with a new Mistress,” says 
Dorimant to Medley in Etherege’s ‘The 
Man of Mode, I, i, “I love a quarrel with 
an old one; but the Devils in’t, there has 
been such a calm in my affairs of late, I have 
not had the pleasure of making a Woman 
so much as break her Fan, to be sullen, or 
forswear her self these three days.” A short 
time later (in II, ii) he causes Mistress Loveit 
not only to tear her fan in pieces but also 
to curse him and weep; upon which he 
coolly quotes : 
So Thunder breaks the Cloud in Twain, 
And makes a passage for the Rain. 
Etherege’s editor, Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith, 
confesses to failure in tracing the source of 
this couplet. By chance consulting his text 
and Mr. Hugh Macdonald’s edition of the 
Elizabethan anthology, ‘ The Phoenix Nest,’ 
almost together, I came upon the source. It 
is the tenth stanza of the first poem in the 
book, ‘An Elegie, or friends passion, for 
his Astrophill. Written vpon the death of 
the right Honorable sir Philip Sidney Knight, 
Lord gouernor of Flushing, which is 
ascribed to Matthew Roydon: 
A greeuous sigh foorthwith he throwes, 
As might have torne the vitall strings, 
Then downe his cheekes the teares so flowes, 
As doth the streame of many springs. 
So thunder rends the cloud in twaine, 
And makes a passage for the raine. 
The poem is also among those appended to 
Spenser’s ‘Colin Clovts Come home Againe,’ 
1590, and the above stanza forms one of the 
extracts in ‘Englands Parnassus,’ 1600 (p. 
424, with “ clowdes ”). 
Another hitherto untraced quotation 
occurs in this passage (I, i): 





Shoo(maker). Nay, Good Master, why shou'd 
not you write your own Commentaries as well as 
Caesar ? 

Med(ley). 

Shoom. 
History. 
With similar luck I found the “ proverb” 
again in the ‘Iter Boreale’ of Bishop Corbet 
(Poems, Johnson’s ‘English Poets’ with 
additions by Chalmers, 1810, vol. v, p. 580, 
col. 1): 


The shott was easy; and what concernes us more, 

The way was so; mine host doth ride before. 
Mine host was full of ale and history; 

And on the morrow when he brought us nigh 

Where the two Roses! joyn’d, you would suppose 

Chaucer nere made the Romant of the Rose. . . 
[allusion here to Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard III *] 

Howere his talke, his company pleas’d well; 

His mare went truer than his chronicle. . . 


“Ale and history” does not appear in 
‘The Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs’ or in 
any other collection I have seen. 


R. G. HowartTu. 


The Raskal’s read, I perceive. 
You know the old Proverb, Ale and 


University of Sydney. 


RED TAPE.— 

(a) As a noun meaning official form- 
ality, as distinct from the article of station- 
ery; *‘O.E.D. gives as earliest example 
Longfellow, 1869. Here is an earlier one: 
Catherine Gore: ‘Stoneshill Place ’ (1837): 
“he loves red tape,” vol. i, chap. 7. 

(5) As an adjective meaning “ one addicted 
to official formality”; ‘O.E.D.’ gives 
Lytton: ‘ Alice’ (1838): “He is a red-tape 
minister,’ i, ii, 1. 

It will be observed that this is one year 
later than the Catherine Gore example. 


H. A. 


WILLIAM YOUNG SELLAR AND HIS 

TUTOR.—In Andrew Lang’s memoir 
of Sellar prefixed to the latter’s ‘ Horace and 
the Elegiac Poets’ (1891) is the following 
story. I think I have heard it alluded to 
recently, and, having found it, I make a 
Note of it: 


His Greek Iambics appear to myself remarkable 
productions for a boy of his age, but, at the 
University [of Glasgow] he discovered that extreme 
and original elegance in composition was not his 
forte. ‘* Don’t you think, Sellar, you may have a 
genius for mathematics?” His tutor asked him 
(as he used to tell), after considering a very elabor- 
ate essay in Greek verse. 

H. E. P. 


~ 1Bosworth Field. 
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9 . 
Readers’ Queries. 
UNDAY.—Dinah Munday of St. Dun- 
stan-in-the-West, spinster, aged 26, her 
parents dead, had licence in December 1668 
to marry the Rev. George Hinde, Rector of 
Milton, Berks. Her residence suggests that 
she may have been related to Thomas 
Mundy, Bencher of the Middle Temple, who 
was buried in the Temple Church in June 
1672, and the suggestion is supported by the 
fact that a “ Mr. Thomas Mundy” was god- 
father to her second son Gilbert (see Al. 
Oxon.). “Dr. Mundy min: of Wickam,” 
i.e., Francis Mundy, D.D., Canon and Sub- 
dean of Wells, was godfather of her third 
son. Can any reader say how Dinah was 
related to these other Mundys? 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


(CHARLES MARTEL (c. 688-741), grand- 

father of Charlemagne, was often con- 
fused with him in the chansons de geste. At 
p. 508 (30 June 1888) AsTARTE, then an old 
and frequent contributor to these columns, 
wrote: “In some medieval book there is a 
wild tale of the soul of Charles Martel seen 
by some saint or hermit being carried by 
devils into a burning mountain. 
cano was it that served as the vestibule of the 
great Frank’s place of torture?” There was 
no answer to the query. Can any correspon- 
dent now supply it, and give the source of 


the story? 
S. R. and Ep. 


“NOTES AND QUERIES’ CONTRIBU- 

TORS.—My first contribution to the 
columns of ‘N. and Q.’ appeared in 1888, 
and in the same year on 10 March, I was 
given a life ticket for the Reading Room of 
the British Museuin by the then Chief Lib- 
rarian, Sir Edward Bond. Now, it would be 
interesting to know how many contributors 
to ‘N. and Q.’ on or before the above date 
still survive, and also how many life ticket 
holders for the Reading Room are still alive, 
for I understand no green tickets have been 
issued during the present century. 


W. Locke RADFORD. 


HUXLEY, BACH, FIR TREES.—Can any- 
one supply an exact quotation, with 
context and detailed references, of a sugges- 


What vol-. 











we 
tion by Thomas Huxley that Bach’s fugues 


were specially acceptable to a_biologist’s 
mind because of the way in which the parts 
were integrated in the whole and yet each 
part formed a regular pattern, comparable 
in form and finish with the branches of a fir 
tree? 

FORESTER. 


ARRIED AND MAIDEN NAME—Is 
there any legal obligation upon a woman 
upon marrying, to assume the surname of her 
husband, or is it merely a custom which has 
become generally accepted? Suppose for 
feminist or professional reasons a married 
woman desires to be known: by her maiden 
name would this be recognised in law, eg, 
for purposes of National Registration, for 
the making of a will, a legal agreement, 

income tax returns, etc.? 

INQUIRER. 


MIDSUMMER DAY .—I should be glad to 
know why 24 June is called “ Midsum- 
mer Day” when summer does not officially 
start until 21 June. 
G. S. Hewins. 


R. SAPSEA AND TASSO.—It will be 
remembered that when Mr. Sapsea 
made his proposal, the future Mrs. Sapsea 
did him the honour to be so overshadowed 
with a species of Awe, as to be able to arti- 
culate only the two words, “O Thou!” 
meaning himself. Was it pure coincidence 
that something like this had already hap 
pened to Tasso? In his second letter to Miss 
Barrett, Robert Browning copies out for her 

a tribute to Tasso: 
which I was amused with at Rome some weeks ago, 
in a neat pencilling on the plaister wall by his tomb 
at Sant’ Onofrio—‘ Alla cara memoria—di— 
(please fancy solemn interspaces and grave capital 
letters at the new lines) di—Torquato Tasso—il 
Dottore Bernadini—ofiriva—il sequente—Carme— 
O tué’’—and no more—the good man, it should 
seem, breaking down with the overload of love here! 
Had Dickens seen this inscription in Rome 
and did it suggest not only Mrs. Sapsea’s 
response to her wooer but her husband's 

tombstone to her? 

DG 


LADIES RIDING ASTRIDE.—When did 
this become customary in England? As 
far as I remember it was almost unknown 
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in Edwardian days, and was certainly so in 
Victorian days. 
H. A. 


GAFETY PINS.—When were they first 
invented? I believe by the ancient 
Egyptians or Assyrians, but what is the 
authority ? 

H. A. 


GUN MOVING ROUND THE EARTH.— 

When did it become generally known 
and admitted that the sun does not move 
round the earth? In 1601 when Shakespeare 
wrote ‘Hamlet’ he makes the prince say 
“Doubt thou the stars are fire, Doubt thou 
the sun doth move.” 

H. A. 


RP VAN WINKLE.—What is Rip short 
for? © 
H. A. 


OURCES WANTED.— 

1. “If a very old member of this University 
may presume to give a piece of advice to a very 
young one, it is this, never to get drunk at 
luncheon.” 

2. “Comedy is the kiss given to common sense 
behind the back of respectability.” 


D. Q. 
3, “Business before pleasure.” This occurs in 
Gore: * Stokeshill Place’ (1837). Does it occur 
earlier ? ; 
4. “To wear the breeches.” Said sometimes 


of a wife when her husband is a fool. It occurs 
in Fletcher’s play ‘ Rule a Wife’ (1624). Is that 
the earliest ? 

5. “Sure as fate.” That occurs in George 
Farquhar’s play ‘ Sir Harry Wildair,’ Act 5 (1701). 
Is this the earliest ? 

6. “ A mere scholar a mere ass.” In Burton’s 

“Anatomy of Melancholy,’ i, ii, 3, 15 it appears 
a a quotation, and a footnote says Persius 
‘Satires.’ I have read through Persius’ ‘ Satires,’ 
Loeb edition, and can find nothing resembling it. 
_ 1. “Once and for all.” According to ‘ O.E.D.’ 
itis known in the archaic form “ ones for all” as 
early as 1489. In its modern form “ once and 
for all” it occurs in Gore ‘ Stokeshill Place,’ vol. 
ili, chap. x (1837). Is this the earliest ? 

8. “He who is his own lawyer has a fool for 
a client,” I have come across this in Gore, 
Stokeshill Place,’ pub. 1837, the time being 1830. 
( also appears in Harrison Ainsworth, ‘ The Lan- 
cashire Witches,’ pub. 1848, the time being 1612. 

Ls “I pray thee O God that I may be beautiful 
within.” I came across this ascribed to Socrates, 
but cannot find it in Plato or in Diogenes Laertius. 

10. “ Mahomet will go to the mountain.” Re- 
ferred to by Francis Bacon in his ‘ Essays.’ Where 
did he get it? I cannot trace it in the Koran. 


H. A. 





Replies. 


A CLERICAL RECORD. 


(c1xxxviii. 212.) 





| CAN assure your correspondent P. D. M. 

that the statement to which he refers is 
absolutely correct. My first cousin, the late 
Rev. A. D. Venn, Vicar of Chislet, Kent, 
was the ninth member of our family in direct 
succession to take Holy Orders since the end 
of the sixteenth century: he and I also 
shared the distinction of being the ninth 
representatives to graduate at Oxford or 
Cambridge. The sequence from father to 
son has been as follows: 

(1) William Venn (1569-1621), B.A. 1594-5 
from Exeter College, Oxford, vicar of Otter- 
ton, Devon. 

(2) Richard Venn (1601-62), B.A. 1621, 
from Exeter College, also vicar of Otterton 
(as a Royalist, imprisoned in Exeter gaol, but 
reinstated, 1661.) 

(3) Dennis Venn (1648-95), B.A. 1669 from 
Exeter College, vicar of Holbeton, Devon. 

(4) Richard Venn (1691-1739), B.A. 1712-3 
from Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
rector of St. Antholin’s, Watling Street. 

(5) Henry Venn (1725-97), B.A. 1744-5 
from Jesus College, Cambridge, Fellow of 
Queens’, vicar of Huddersfield. 

(6) John Venn (1759-1813), B.A. 1781 from 

Sidney Sussex, vicar of Clapham. 
’ (7) Henry Venn (1796-1873), B.A. 1818, 
Fellow of Queens’, vicar of St. John’s, Hol- 
loway, and for many years Secretary of the 
C.MS. 

(8) Henry Venn (1838-1923), B.A. 1861 
from Gonville and Caius, vicar of Walmer 
and Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 

(9) Arthur Dennis Venn (1880-1945), B.A. 
1903 from Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
vicar of Chislet. 

Academically, the eighth and ninth genera- 
tions are also represented by my father, 
John Venn (1834-1923), B.A. 1859, Fellow 
(for sixty-six years) of Gonville and Caius; 
and myself, B.A. from Trinity, Cambridge, 
1905. 

“Venn Family Annals, written by my 
father and published by Macmillan and Co. 
in 1904, gives very full details of the indivi- 
duals referred to above. I might add that 
in the process of compiling Alumni Canta- 
brigienses I have so far not met with a com- 
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parable record, but examples, in either cate- 
gory, extending to five or six generations, 
are not very uncommon. 

J. A. VENN. 


The Binghams show the descent of six 
generations of clergymen, father to son, as 
follows: 

(1) Joseph Bingham (1668-1723), M.A. 
Oxon, author of Origines Ecclesiastice, rec- 
tor of Headbourne Worthy and of Havant, 
Hants. 

(2) Richard Bingham (1703-1764), B.A. 
Oxon, rector of Havant. 

(3) Isaac Moody Bingham (1733-1807), 
M.A, Oxon., J.P.,rector of Birchanger and of 
Runwell, Essex, incumbent of Holy Trinity, 
Gosport, Prebendary of Chichester. 

(4) Richard Bingham (1765-1858), B.C.L., 
B.A. Oxon, vicar of Great Hale, Lincs., 
curate of Holy Trinity, Gosport, Prebendary 
of Chichester (see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’), bro- 
ther of Robert Bingham (1766-1819), B.A. 
Oxon, vicar of North Kelsey, Lincs. 

(5) Charles Hippuff Bingham (1806-1875), 
M.A. Cantab., vicar of Ramsey, Hunts. 
Brother of Richard Bingham (1798-1872), 
M.A. Oxon, member of Holy Trinity, Gos- 
port, vicar of Queenborough, Kent (see 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 

(6) Charles Richard Bingham (1851-1932), 
M.A. Cantab., rector of Litcham, Norfolk. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 
Oxford. 


MATTHIAS DE LOBEL (cxlviii. 333, 414; 

cxlix. 149)—The Registers of St. 
Michael, Cornhill, London, 1546-1754 (Harl. 
Soc., .1882), give the burials: 

“1622. June 1. Mrs. Lobeale, widow, 
late wife of Doctor Lobeale, that was a phy- 
sician.”” 

In the Will (P.C.C. 1727 Farrant, fo. 54) 
of “James Woodroffe of Mitcham Surrey 
Esqr sonn and heire of Edmund Woodroffe 
late of the Parish of St. Margarett West- 
minster Gentl: decesd by Adriana his first 
wife,” he gives to Samuel Gellibraud the 
picture of Orpheus and to his brother the 
Revd, Charles Woodroffe “ the painted pic- 
ture and print in a black frame and glass of 
Mathias D’Lobell Doctor of Physick the pic- 
ture of my Aunt Renaud the same Doctors 
daughter and of Maurice Griffith Gent her 
sonn and my cousin,” and to “ Elizabeth 
Woodroffe my Sister the . . . other picture of 





Doctor D’Lobell and the picture of his 
wife,”; also to his “ Aunt Ann Scriven widow 
my Ring.” 

James Woodroffe was admitted to the 
Middle Temple 6 Feb. 1682/3 and called to 
the Bar 25 May 1688. He died 3 Dec. 1726, 

Further information as to the Gellibraud, 
Renaud, Griffith and Scriven connections 
would be interesting. 

R. BINGHAM Apams, 


PETER MUNDY, TRAVELLER (clxxxij, 

288).—The following appears in Exeter 
Marriage Licences, edited by Vivian (1887. 
89): 

1616. Nov. 25. Anthony Monday of 
Penryn, Gent., and Anna Boyle of St. Wenne, 

Phillimore’s Taunton St. Mary Magdalen 
Marriages has: 

1688. Mathew Mundy of Plintree [sic], 
Co. Devon, & Elizabeth Raw, of Hill Bis- 
hops, lic. 19 Apr. 

1727. Mathew Monday & Honor Reed, 
of T.M., lic. 4 Feb. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


BUCKNER, ARTIST (clxxxviii. 237)— 

This is Richard Buckner, mentioned in 
Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists, 
1898, British Museum. The Catalogue states 
that he worked about 1830-1879, painter 
chiefly of portraits. The catalogue describes 
‘Carnival Scene, in Rome, 1830 ’—water- 
colour, signed “ Rd. Buckner fe.” 


W. H. QUARRELL. 


Richard Buckner painted very many por- 
traits between 1842 and 1887. He began in 
1842 at Piazza Barberini, Rome, and after 
a few years continued his work in London, 
where he resided at 3a Cleveland Row, St. 
James’s. I possess an oil painting—portrait 
of my uncle and godfather, the late Percy 
James Whichelo painted, probably about 
1876, signed R. Buckner. Percy James 
Whichelo was a well known member of the 
old Pelican Club which existed in the 
“naughty nineties.” 

The library at the Royal Academy can 
supply further particulars of R. Buckner’ 
portraits. 

Percy WHICHELO. 


R. Buckner was a popular and successful 
portrait painter of the early ‘seventies. He 
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lived and had a studio in Cleveland Row, 
facing St. James’s Palace; I think it was in 
a building on the site now occupied by the 
Alliance Assurance Company, but it might 
have been a few doors to the westward. 

All my family were painted by him as 
children in two groups—I think in the years 
1873 and 1876. My own portrait, with my 
younger brother Clement, was completed in 
the latter year, and that of my elder brothers 
Leverton and Walter and a sister (still alive) 
a year or two before that date. 

We came up to London from the country 
for weekly sittings which were broken for a 
few thrilling minutes to enable us to watch 
the changing of the Guard in front of the 
Palace. 

He painted charming pictures of children, 
usually in oils, in a light pleasing vignette 
style, and my impression from the recollec- 
tion of my childhood, is that the pictures, 
which are still in possession of my family, 
were excellent likenesses. 

A. E. Harris. 


In his day he was regarded by many as 
even better than Millais. I remember see- 
ing letters from Buckner and Millais 
addressed to my father in 1879, quoting their 
fees. 

HENRY ALFORD. 


The artist of this name referred to in Du 
Maurier’s ‘ Trilby’ as “the only gentleman 
who painted for hire ” might well be Theo- 
dor Bruckner, a Viennese artist born 6 
March 1870. Whether painting profession- 
ally or as an amateur, he would be conver- 
sant with the successful accomplishments in 
Paris of Benjamin Constant (died 1902) and 
J.P. Laurens (died 1921). 

M. W. B. 


RECORD OF SOME LONDON 

THEATRES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY (clxxxvi. 109)—I enquired if 
information could be produced as to a music 
hall, presumably of the second half of the 
last century, called the Kosmotheka, and 
Situated in the Marylebone-Lisson Grove 
area, 

I now can supply some answer to my own 
query by a quotation from Sir Osbert Sit- 
Well’s recently published first volume of his 
autobiography, ‘ Left Hand, Right Hand!’ 
P. 192, footnote 1, the author writes of Dan 





Leno that “ his first appearance was ‘ Little 
George, the Infant Wonder, Contortionist 
and Posturer,’ when four years old, in the 
Cosmotheca, off Edgeware Road.” Note 
that in the spelling c is used. Leno was born 
in 1860. Further, in the Sitwell book above- 
mentioned, on p. 133, footnote 3, there is 
mention of Henry Neville, the Victorian 
actor and theatre manager, and we are told 
that he was “ the twentieth child of a twen- 
tieth child, John Neville, manager of the 
Queen’s Theatre, Spring Gardens. . .” Henry 
Neville was born in 1837, “and was first 
brought on the stage in his father’s arms as 
the child in ‘ Pizarro.” Can anyone tell me 
more about the Spring Gardens (minor?) 
playhouse? 
GERALD MoRrICceE. 


BURYING THE HEART SEPARATELY 

(clxxxviii. 59, 127, 161, 169, 194, 219, 
262).—Leland says: “ It apperith by infcrip- 
tion of a very fair Stone varii Marmoris that 
the Bowelles of Walter Skerlaw, Bisfhop of 
Dirham, were biried in Howden Chirch.” 
(Intinerary, ed, Hearne, 1768, i, 54). Accord- 
ing to William de Chambre, Bishop Skirlaw 
constructed the tower at Howden, in York- 
shire, to serve as a refuge from the river 
Derwent in times of flood; he also repaired 
the church and built the adjoining chapter 
house, as well as a manor house nearby. 
(Hist. Dunelm. Scriptores Tres, Surtees Soc., 
ix (1839), p. 144.) Skirlaw died in 1405. 
His body was buried in Durham Cathedral 
before the altar of St. Blaise. (Hist. Dunelm. 
Script. 144, exciii, cxcvi.) 


W. T. MITCHELL. 


St. Teresa has not been mentioned yet. I 
quote the following from Mr. Santayana’s 
recently published * Persons and Places,’ p. 
109: 

St. Teresa is not buried there [at Avilal], her 


heart is kept alone as a relic in the chapel built 
over the room in which she was born. 
E. D. 


7 TAKE TWO CHAIRS ” (cixxxviii. 236). 

—This story was told to me by my 
elder brother when I was a boy, certainly 
before 1900, and he then attributed it to 
Henry Labouchere. I have heard the story 
several times since and always attributed to 
Labouchere, 

A. J. H. 





Wigan. 
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The Library. 


By Francis Galton, 





Memories of my Life. 
1908. 
Rustic Sounds and Other Studies. 
Francis Darwin, 1917. 
WE are not about to print a belated review 
of these two books; we shall make one 
review the other, and this from our, and for 
your, “delight in the fibre and flavour of 
Galton’s mind, with its youth, its charm of 
humour, and its ever-springing originality 
and acuteness.” 
Galton says somewhere that great men have long 
boyhoods. i 


By Sir 


This was certainly true of him, though 
I should rather describe as youthful the delightful 
qualities that never faded out of his nature... a 
keenly imaginative outlook, a hopefulness with a 
certain"dash about it, a generous courage tinged 
with romance. 

Yes, this scientist (he was the first to use 
the words “heredity” and “eugcuics”) in 
the interests of science played pranks as ex- 
citing as Dickens, R.L.S. and G.K.C. played 
for fun. There was his attempt to experi- 
ence the feelings of the insane: 

“The method tried was to invest everything I 
met, whether human, animal or inanimate, with 
the imaginary attributes of a spy.’’ The trial was 
only too successful; by the time he had walked 14 
miles to the cab-stand at tHe east end of the Green 
Park “every horse in the stand seemed watching 
him, eithe: with pricked ears, or disguising its 
espionage.” He adds that hours passed before this 
uncanny sensation wore off. 

Chesterton the lecturer would have en- 
joyed 
a characteristic experiment or inquiry into the in- 
tensity of boredom in a_ lecture audience, 
by counting the number of  fidgets per 
man per minute. . To avoid the open use of 
a watch, he estimated time by the number of his 
own breaths, “‘ of which there were fifteen in a 
minute.” 


How those three madcaps would have en- 
joyed a walk with him while he put in prac- 
tice for statistical purposes his plan of mark- 
ing, “ by means of a hidden apparatus,” the 
beauty of the women he met in the streets of 
different towns! He classified them as 
pretty, ugly and indifferent. R.L.S. would 
have liked that apparatus under his jacket as 
much as he ever had liked his dark lantern. 








“ Wot larks! ” Dickens would say. G.K.C. 
would be devising an explanation of the 
machine: his Father Brown would know. 
Galton would have explained— 


he took delight in knowing how to do all manner 
of things in the very best way. He also liked to 
teach his methods to others . . . there was a flash 
of clear words, a delightful smile or gesture, which 
seemed to say: “ That’s all—don’t let me take up 
your time.” 


Yes, it is with the lightest touches, the fun- 
niest illustrations, the strangest experiments 
that he is serious. But let us hear him defin- 
ing words, because he has to settle precisely 
what he means by a man being eminent or 
illustrious or mediocre before he can begin to 
ask—are these qualities hereditary? An 
eminent man is one in four thousand: © 


On the most brilliant of starlight nights there 
are never so many as 4, stars visible to the 
naked eye at the same time; yet we feel it to be 
an extraordinary distinction to a star ta be 
accounted as the brightest in the sky. 


An illustrious man is one in a million, 
But what is a million? He worked this out 
in Bushey Park: it would require ten miles 
of avenue to give one-million spikes of horse- 
chestnut blossom. Galton looking for his 
illustrious man among the chestnut-trees is 
vastly more delightful than Diogenes with a 
dark lantern looking for his honest man. 


_ Mediocrity defines the intellectual power found 
in most provincial gatherings, because the attrac- 
tions of a more stirring life in the metropolis and 
elsewhere are apt to draw away the abler classes 
of men, and the silly and imbecile do not také a 
part in the gatherings. 


There, then, so far as our space allows us, 
is “ the fibre and flavour of Galton’s mind, 
with its youth, its charm of humour, and its 
ever-springing originality, and acuteness” 
but it is these very same qualities in Sir 
Francis Darwin himself that we should have 
illustrated if we had discussed other essays 
in his volume. 


Some people still talk of Victorians as 
though they were less various than Shake- 
speare’s characters, or were closer akin to 
Ben Jonson’s. They are rising again. Before 
long Fleeming Jenkin and Clerk-Maxwell 
will swim into our ken. 
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236 : silk, 259 Fiddlesticks ! 104, 238 
Notes and Queries contributors, 282 lay-overs to catch meddlers, 191, 240 
Nursery rhymes: Here we come gathering .. . , mop-up, 64 
126, 173, 197; on edge, 62 
on with the motley, 59, 109 
o once and for all, 283 
a pair of colours, 59, 109 
Oakley, Annie, 148, 197 red tape, 281 
Obituary : G. G. Loane, 263 sure as fate, 283 
“O'Connell, Dickens and, 147 third time lucky, 193, 262 
Old style and new style, 16, 87 ugly as sin. 193 
Orsini, Ginevra, 42 to wear the breeches, 283 
Osborn (Elizabeth) and R. B. Walsingham, 168 widow's weeds, 192 
Oxford : St. Giles’s Fair, 217 ; ‘ Scholar Gipsy’s’ with open arms, 81, 152 
tree, 71 Pig, The learned, 63 
on Oxfordshire : Fonts, 161 Pinchbeck, Christopher, 38 
P Place-names, 
Padre, 106 is 
‘Pair of Colours, A,’ 59, 109 ei te a wane 
Pancake bell. See Pudding-bell Play-reading and play-acting, 45, 190 
Parish churches, unusual features, 82 P.O.A.. 58. 106 
Parish, identification of a, 59, 130 Poets and ‘insanity, 26, 181, 262 
Parish registers, 193, 262 Poland : tragedy of Warsaw, 221 
‘Parliament, History of,’ 11 Polo, Marco, 206 ; 
Parliament Roll (1512), 248, 275 ‘Pompey’ and Portsmouth, 148, 196 
Paterson, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W., 64, 129 Pope’s Homer, 10, 24, 49, 74 , 
Paul (Herbert) and J. A. Froude, 233 Popular fallacies, 243, 259 
Paul (Kegan) and J. A. Froude, 233 Portis, James, 62 , 
Peerage, Complete,’ 11 Portsmouth and ‘ Pompey,’ 148, 196 
Peewits, 218 Potash Farm, 4 
Pegity, 103 Pownoll, Captain Philemon, 273 
197 Peking Man, 177 Poyntz, Taverner, ,and Caesar marriages, 307 
Pembroke, Gilbert Marshal, Earl of, 128 Prayer, Forms of (1799-1806), 235 
Penderel Pension, 21 ' Prayer (A) in Plato, 81, 152 
Penn, Admiral Sir W., 148 E Prentise, Elizabeth, 258 
rel, 146 Pepusch, and ‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ 192, 241 Prester John, 178, 204, 246, 266 
Perceval, Dr. T., 214 Prices in ag 222 
i Printers’ terms, 2 
Periodicals a Prison hulks, 224 
ter, 103 oo saggy gag 45 
ntiquity,, 23, , 210 , : 
Australian Genealogist, 178 ronan? 
British Dental Journal, 243 Ale and history, 281 
English, 199 A mere scholar a mere ass, 283 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 263 Better safe than sorry, 193, 241, 262 
Gypsy Lore Society (Journal), 89 : Business before pleasure, 283 
Institute of Historical Research (Bulletin), 89 He who is his own lawyer .. . , 283 
Jacobite (N.Z.), 243, 257, 259 Third time lucky, 193, 262 
John Ryland’s Library Bulletin, 102, 111 Time tryeth troth, 211 
Meanjin Papers, 1 . Provost, the title, 65 
Modern Language Review, 24 Pudding-bell, the, 12, 39, 64, 107, 152 
Seventeenth Century News-Letter, 147 Punch and Judy,’ 214, 261 
Southerly, 243 Puzzle, A, 16, 87 
Time and Tide, 1 Pye, Jael, 172 
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Q Shelley, P. B., 128 
Shirley (Caroline), Duchess a ss 36, 
Quarterly Review. See Lockhart, 287 Shorthand systems, 22, 37, 
Queen Square Place, 16, 87 Sidney, Sir Henry, 170 
Quinine, 124, 127, 174, 215 Sidney, Sir Philip, 281 
Sime, S. H., 58, 129 
Quotations : Skelton (John), * ao aie 95 
God and I only know w Slang, 166 ; Boon-doggle, 191 
God and the doctor, 67. 24)" Nee’ 16 | Smith, Barbara Leigh 
God and the soldier, 167 eat pe 4 
Harlotry of art 59, 109 neyd (Ralph) : illustrator, 126 
Sources wanted, 81, 283 


He travels the fastest who travels alone, 262 . % 6TG ; 
m Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 232 
An. + a gathering nuts in May, 126, Spell and knurr,’ 171 


i Spence (Joseph), letters, 252, 271 
The home of the bean and the cod, 189 : ape aa oil : 
Il est — . .. de voler un auteur, pourvu ee aa two marriages, 147; ‘Shepherd's 
qu’on le tue, 168 “geese 7 | le 
The Lowells ‘speak only to God, 190 3 tng Ray Sg 
On with the motley, 59, 109 Py ot. infancy 37 — 
— a - 4 - a 237 Steam-engines, 236, 237 
* Take two chairs,’ 236, 285 save 4 
Two men look out, 80, 195 Stevens, William (1733- 1807), 104 


Stevenson (R. L.), ‘ Weir of Hermistoun,’ 80, 130 
Stewart, Cotherins Gladstone, 64 
Stratford-on-Avon, 221 

Street-doors opening outwards, 43, 85 


White arms cling to the tightened rein, 262 
A young lady as mild as she’s game, 262 


R Submarine cable, 16 
Suffolk, Henry ee Duke of, 192, 240, 260 

Randall (John), MSS. in hi: session, 23 ~_ | Suicide’s grave, a, 165 
Rel a oa ASS. in his possession 6 dak ts ak. 
Reed, Henry, I, 265 Sunspots, 166 
Reid, David Boswell, 229 
ye R. R., 29 Surnames : 
* Reverend ’ Smith, 106, 260 
Rhyme of English History, 64 aed 148, 218 
Rip van Winkle. 283 Tailboys, Taillebois, Talboys, 62, 194 
Robertson, Lord Patrick, 229 Trollope, 216 


a (H. aes and Mrs. Barbauld, 171 Surnames, articulated in rhyme, 216 

oman numerals, 

Roydon (M.) on Sir Philip Sidney, 281 hoe Coen’ the 

Russell, Lord John, 87 Swift : and Lady Bellasyse, 138 ; Journal to Stella, 
130, 138 ; at the moving picture, 38, 130 ; ‘ Tale 
of a Tub,’ 130 


S 
* Safety first,’ 259 
Safety-pins, 283 T 
St. Giles’s Fair, Oxford, 217 Tabb (Father J. B.), a poem, 212 
St. James’s Gazette and Lewis Carroll, 134 Tailboys, Samuel, 62, 194 
Saints, Legends of the, 233 Tait, Archbishop, 236 
Salmasius and Milton, 52 Tartans, 33 
Sanctuary, 58, 130, 150 Tasso, a memorial to, 282 
Sandys, F., 148 Taylor, the Water Poet, 13 
Sapsea (Mr.) and Tasso, 282 Telephone, automatic, 16 
Saunders’ Ness, 59 Tennyson and trout, 33 


Scott, Sir Walter: Carlyle and a dog, 212; drama- | Teresa, St., 285 
tised versions of the novels, 237; and Goethe, 


his poetry, 2, 30, 76, 98 Theatres 
Seaton, Sir T., 78 ; ‘ 
Self-starters, 16 Nineteenth Century, 285 
Sellar (W. Y.), 281 Royal West London, 250 
Selling a wife, 123 toy, 20, 41, 86 
Sforza, Caroline, Duchess of, 36, 105 Thieves, Forty, "and Fifty, 16 
Shades of colour, 167, 219 Thistleworth (Isleworth), 168, 219. : 
Shaftesbury Abbey, 81 Thomas (Ralph): the Chartist barrister, 259 


Shakespeare, Falstaff, 241 ; Hamlet, 125, 173 ; and | Thompson (Francis) : * The Mistress of Vision,’ 155 
Jonson, 241 ; signature and spelling of his name, | Throckmorton, Sir Francis, 153 
162; will, 127, 162, 174 Tide at London Bridge, 136, 196 

Shaking hands, 125, 195 Tiger clans in China, 177 

Shelford, Robert, 237 Tip-cat, 171 
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*Tom o’ Bediam,”’ 126 

Tombs erected before death, 104, 152, 170 
Tombstones, 21 

Tooth-ache, folk-lore of, 243 

Totteridge Park School, 81, 129, 194 
Townshend, George and Ann, 104 
Toy-theatres, 20, 41, 86 

Trap, bat and ball, 171 

Trollope : ‘Can you forgive her?’ 21, 130 
Trout, 33 

‘Twenty-four ’ in Andalusia, 191 

Two-lives span, 56 


Vv 


Van Voorst, Jan, 104, 152 

‘ Veinte-cuatro,’ 191 

Ventilation : D. B. Reid’s system, 229 
Vermin, Payment for, 173, 218, 261 

Vernon, Richard, 127 

Victoria County Histories, 221 

Virgil, as a classic, 111 ; Dickens and, 232 
Virgil Society, 111 

Virgins crants, 82, 84 

Volitional future, the, 121 


Ww 


Walker, Rev. Richard, 193 

Walpole (Horace), letters, 124; and Macaulay, 171 
Walpole, Horatio, 138 

Walsingham (H. R. B.) and Elizabeth Osborn, 168 
War words, 64 

Warblington Castle, 16 

Warsaw, tragedy of, 221 

Warwick, Ela Longspee, Countess of, 161 
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Warwickshire, 221 
Washington pedigree, 39, 60, 108, 149 
Weather-lore, 65 
Weight : what can a man bear ? 21, 108 
Weston, Agnes, 196 
White (H. Kirke), uncollected poem, 8 
White Horse Hill, 164 
Whiting, Richard, Abbot of Glastonbury, 15 
Widows’ weeds, 192 
Wife, selling a, 123 
Williams (Charles) : ‘ All Hallow’s Eve,’ 265 
Wiltshire: Burbage Savage, 233; notes, 164 
‘Women, Eminent,’ 36, 107, 172 
Wood, Sir J., 125 
Worcester Royal Infirmary, 64 
Words : 
boon-doggle, 191 
bylim, 80 
gehoes, 43, 108, 197 
jeep, 87, 216 
poop (bullfinch, lapwing), 173, 218, 261 
purveyor, 191 
spearhead, 64 
wonderful, 13 
woope (lapwing), 173 
yenk, 103, 196, 238 
Worsley, Elizabeth, 125 


Y 
Yarnells, 126, 174, 217 
Yeats (W. B.) and G. M. Hopkins, 202 


Yenk, 103, 196, 238 
Yew-tree at Congresbury, 210 
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